











When ma has passed through mahat, ma will still be ma; but ma will be united 
with mahat, and be a mahat-ma. —The Zodiac. 
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IGURE 33 is here given to show the nature of each of the 
races which contribute to the making of man, how and 
under what dominant character and sign each race begins 
and is developed and ends, and how each race is related to 

and affected by those which precede or which follow it. <A few 
suggestions will indicate some of that which may be found in this 
symbol. 

The Figure 33 shows the great zodiac with seven smaller 
zodiacs. Each of the seven surrounds one of the seven lower 
signs of the great zodiac. Within the lower half of the great 
zodiac are drawn lesser zodiacs, one within the other, in the pro- 
portions heretofore given in figure 30, and symbolizing respec- 
tively the physical man and the physical world, the psychic man 
and the psychic world, the mental man and the mental world and 
the spiritual man and the spiritual world. 

The horizontal diameter from 95 to Vf of the great zodiac is 
the line of manifestation; above is that which is unmanifested, 
below is the manifested universe. In this figure are shown seven 
races on four planes, the planes being the spiritual plane which 
begins with 95 and ends with Vf, the mental plane which begins 
with Q and ends with 7, the psychic plane begins with ny and 
ends with 1, and the physical plane of +, which is the pivotal 
plane for the upper three planes in their involutionary and evo- 
lutionary aspects. 
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Figure 33. 


The vertical diameter, from 9 to , symbolizes con- 
sciousness; this extends throughout the unmanifested and the 
manifested. These two lines, the vertical and horizontal, apply 
in the sense here used to the great zodiac; not to the seven lesser 
zodiaes representing here the seven races. In the fourth race, 
the race of +, the line symbolizing consciousness is vertical, 
as to the horizontal diameter of the great circle, and identical 
and coincident in part with the line symbolizing consciousness in 
the great zodiac. This is not a matter of accident. 

The lower half of the great circle symbolizes the horizontal 
diameter or line of manifestation of the seven races unfolded, 
involving and evolving. From the center, the point at which 
matter (that is, spirit-matter, the dual manifestation of sub- 
stance) becomes conscious, radiate seven lines which, extended, 
coincide in part with the diameters of the seven lesser zodiacs. 
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These vertical diameters, each from °° to + in the lesser circles, 
symbolize the line along which each race develops consciously. 
The horizontal diameter in each zodiac of the seven from 9 to 
VS, is a curved line, coincident, in figure 33, with the periphery 
of the great zodiac. 

Kach race begins its development at the sign 9 in its own 
zodiac, reaches its middle point at ~~ and ends at Vf. 

The second race began at the middle or ~ of the first race 
and at cs of its own zodiac, and ended at V§ of its own zodiac 
and in the middle of the third race, which was the beginning 
of the fourth race. The third race began at the end of the first, 
the middle of the second and ended at the middle of the fourth 
race, Which was the beginning of the fifth race. The fourth 
race began at the end of the second race, which was the 
middle of the third race, and ends at the middle of the fifth 
race, which was the beginning of the sixth race. The fifth race 
began at the end of the third race, which was the middle of the 
fourth race, and will end at the middle of the sixth race, which 
will be the beginning of the seventh race. The sixth race began 
at the end of development of the fourth race which was the mid- 
dle of the fifth race, and it will end at the middle of the seventh 
race. 

The first race began with the beginning of the universe, 
which came out from the unmanifested. The first race began at 
its sign 95 and became consciousness only at its middle period, 
when it reached its +, which was the beginning of its line of con- 
sciousness. The line of its consciousness was and is also the line 
of manifestation of the great zodiac. The first race has not 
ended. It does not die throughout the period of manifestation. 

The development of the seventh race will begin at the end of 
the fifth race which is the middle of the sixth race and will be 
completed in its sign of Vf, which will be in the unmanifested. 
Its line of consciousness completes the line of manifestation of 
the great zodiac. More could be written in elucidation of Figure 
33, but the foregoing is sufficient to explain the symbolism relat- 
ing to the matter here treated. 

There is a great difference between one who becomes an 
adept before he becomes a master and the adept who is born 
after his master. The difference is that the first kind of adept has 
an unborn mind, whereas, the master, the mind, has a fully 
developed adept. The adept of the master can at all times act 
in accordance with the laws of the mental world, because the 
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master, acts through him and he responds to thought more 
readily than the brain responds to the action of the mind. The 
adept whose mind is unborn, acts under the laws of the 
desire world, but he cannot or does not know clearly the law 
above him, around him, which is the law of time, the law of the 
mental world. He cannot control it nor can he act in perfect 
accordance with it. He acts according to the law of the astral 
world, the world of the inner senses, which world is a reflection 
and reaction from the physical world and from the mental world. 
The adept with his unborn mind will most likely remain unborn 
in the mental world at the close of the manifestation of the 
eycle of worlds. The adept of the master has been raised and 
born legitimately of the mind, and his heritage will be the mental 
world into which he will pass after the master has become a 
mahatma. 

The adept with the unborn mind does not have the indepen- 
dent use of the mental faculties, though these faculties are used 
by him in a greater or more pronounced degree than the intelli- 
gent man of the world is able to use them. ‘The independent 
and intelligent use of the mental faculties belongs exclusively to 
the disciple of the masters, who learns to use them fully only 
when he becomes a master. 

The independent and intelligent use of the focus faculty 
causes the self appointed disciple to become and constitutes him 
an accepted disciple in the school of the masters. The free use of 
the image and dark faculties belongs to the adept who is made 


adept by his master. The free use of the time and motive 
faculties is had by the master only. but the master cannot 


fully and freely use the light and the I-am faculties, though he 
knows of them and they act through his other faculties. The 
free use of the light and Lam faculties is had by the mahatma 
only. 

The master has full possession of and uses his time and 
image and focus and dark and motive faculties, independently 
of the inner senses, such as sight, hearing, taste, smell, touch, 
moral and I senses, or their action into the physical world. 
Instead of a dreary waste or a world of darkness and contfu- 
sion, the master knows that the physical world is a place where 
heaven may reign. He sees the physical world to be more 
beautiful than eye can see, a place where harmonies prevail that 
the ear cannot detect, and where forms are grander than the 
mind of man can imagine. He sees it as the place of change 
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and trial where all beings may be purified, where death must 
be overcome by all in turn, where man will be able to know and 
discriminate the true from the false, and where he will some day 
walk as the lord and master of his forms, the conqueror of 
illusion, while he still uses it for those beings who are nursed 
through it into the real. 

Irom the mental world, the heaven world, the master acts 
through the inner world of the senses into the physical world 
and while using the inner senses and the physical body he con- 
trols them by his faculties. By his mental faculties through 
his senses and in his physical body, he can interpret the illusion 
of matter in the three worlds of its transformations. By means 
of his focus faculty he can bring into the physical world and 
make present there the thoughts of the mental and forms of the 
astral worlds. He can perceive the astral and mental through the 
physical. He sees the harmonies and beauties of the combina- 
tions of the physical, astral and mental. Through his time 
faculty the master can hear and see the atoms of time as they 
constantly flow through the physical matter and on, and he 
knows the measure and duration of a form made physical, 
because he knows the tone to which it is set and sounds. By 
this tone which is the time limit and measure, he knows the 
period the form will last until the physical matter in the form 
is borne on and into the time world from which it came. By 
his image faculty the master can create a form and cause it to 
be made visible by the flowing into and through it vf the units 
of time, the time atoms. Through the image faculty he can 
cause forms to appear infinitely great or infinitely small. He 
may magnify or enlarge a molecule to the size of the world, or 
cause a world to appear as small as a molecule. ‘This he does 
by holding the form in his image faculty and increasing or 
reducing its size by means of his focus faculty. 

By means of his focus faculty the master enters or leaves 
the physical and psychic worlds or any portions of them. By 
means of the focus faculty, he relates and adjusts the faculties 
to each other and to the senses through which the faculties 
may act. 

By means of the dark faculty he can cause to disappear or 
to be transformed any of the forms which he has ealled into 
existence. Through the dark faculty he can produce sleep in 
any being that breathes. By exercise of the dark faculty the 
master may prevent the minds of men from entering the realms 
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of the mental world before their time, and he sometimes does it 
when an entrance would cause their becoming unbalanced, or he 
may give them power to subject other minds to their own and he 
does it to check men who train their minds with the object of 
controlling others. By exercise of the dark faculty, on a 
man’s mind he may cause the man to be confused, bewildered, 
and forgetful of the object he had in view. By means of the 
dark faculty a master may befog the senses and prevent curious 
and inquisitive people from discovering that to which they have 
no right. By exercise of the dark faculty the master checks the 
inquisitive from sensing, reading or knowing the thoughts of 
others. By means of the dark faculty the master prevents those 
who seek for selfish ends, from learning of words and their 
power. 

By use of his motive faculty the master knows the motives 
of men which prompt them to action. The master knows by the 
motive faculty that man’s motives are the mainsprings of his life 
and that they, though often unknown to man, are the causes of 
all occurrences of importance in his life. Through his motive 
faculty he knows that motives are the causes of thought, which 
creates all things in the three manifested worlds. Through the 
motive faculty the master knows the kinds and classes and de- 
grees of all thoughts of which men are capable, and of thoughts 
as beings of the mental world. Through the motive faculty he 
knows of the nature of his own master body and of his own mo- 
tive by which it has come into fullness. By his motive faculty he 
ean follow the trains of thought which have been worked out in 
the coming into fullness of his time in the mental world. Through 
his motive faculty he looks into the other motives which he 
might have but did not act from. By comparison of his motive 
with other motives he may judge and does judge his own motive, 
which is the cause of his action in the three worlds. Through his 
motive he knows what is and so chooses his work as a master. 
Through his motive faculty he knows that his work is not yet 
done, if he would pass into the spiritual world as a mahatma. By 
his motive faculty he knows that he has outgrown life, overcome 
death, that he is immortal and has worked out the karma of the 
life of the body through which he has attained, but that he has 
not completely exhausted the karma of each and of all the per- 
sonalities through which the mind has incarnated, or else that he 
has obligations, duties, of which he could not acquit himself im 
the present life because those others to whom he owes a debt or 
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is obligated are not in human form. He knows that even though 
he may have worked out all his own karma, exhausted the karma 
of all his lives, it may still be necessary for him to take another 
human form or many human forms, as a duty to which he may 
have pledged himself to the world and as decided by the motives 
which caused the taking of his pledge. By his motive faculty 
the master knows the causes which have determined his work. 

By the time faculty he will know of the periods and appear- 
ances and the cycles of his own work and, of the periods of those 
with whom and for whom he will work. By his image faculty, he 
may know the forms in which they will appear. He knows that 
his own form and features will be about as they now are in phy- 
sical outline. By the dark faculty he will know how and under 
what conditions the forms or races with whom he will work, shall 
die or be changed. By the focus faculty he will know where 
those are for and with whom he will act and the conditions under 
which they will appear. 

The mental faculties of the master do not act separately nor 
entirely independently of each other. Similarly to the senses of 
man they act in combination or relation to each other. As a man 
may anticipate the taste of a lemon by hearing its name, or by 
its odor, or by touching it, so a master would know the nature 
and duration of a form through his motive faculty, and would 
find any of the transformations of that form by use of his focus 
faculty. 

So the master carries on his work and assists in the comple- 
tions of the cycles of time. When his physical body is worn out 
and he needs another, he takes it from the early and pure stock 
of humanity previously mentioned. If his work leads him among 
men he appears usually as an unknown and obscure person and 
does his work as quietly and inconspicuously as the requirements 
will permit. Men who see him see his physical body only. They 
cannot see him as a master body, though they may see his phys- 
ical body, which gives evidence of the presence of the adept 
within it, and the master around it and through it, by the quiet 
power which it carries, the benign influence which it imparts, the 
love which it engenders and the simple wisdom in his words. 

A master does not often come among mankind because it is 
not well for men. It is not well for men, because the presence of 
a master about and through his physical body prematurely quick- 
ens men. The presence of a master is like one’s own conscience. 
A master’s physical presence quickens the conscience in man and 
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causes him to be aware of his shortcomings, vices and untruth- 
fulness, and, although it also wakens all of the good qualities 
and encourages the virtues in him, yet man’s knowledge of his 
virtues, side by side with his being conscious of his evil tenden- 
cies and untruthfulness, brings almost overwhelming remorse 
and regrets, which sap his strength and make his path seem hope- 
lessly dark with insurmountable obstacles. This is more than 
his egotism ean stand and he withers under the influence which 
were he more mature would quicken and assist him. The pres- 
ence of a master does not make the fight in man’s nature un- 
equal; it causes the nature and its qualities to become manifest 
and apparent. This is so not by the will of the master, but be- 
cause of his presence. His presence gives life to the inner na- 
ture and tendencies and makes them apparent, as sunlight makes 
visible all forms on the earth. Sunlight does not will the trees 
to bear fruit, birds to sing, nor flowers to bloom. Trees bear 
fruit, birds sing, and flowers bloom and each species manifests 
itself according to its nature because of the sun’s presence, not 
because the sun wills that they should. The sun increases in 
strength as winter is passed and the season of spring advances. 
The gradual advance and increasing strength of the sun is borne 
by the tender plants as they shoot out upward in response to the 
warmth. They cannot stand and flourish under the sun’s strength, 
until they are fully grown. Were the sun to shine suddenly and 
continuously on the young plants they would be withered by its 
strength. So it is with big and little men of the world who, like 
young plants, are unable to grow under the powerful influence 
of a master. Therefore a master does not come among men in 
his physical body, if the needs of the time will permit being cared 
for by a disciple of the masters. The influence of the masters is 
in the world at all times and surrounds it; but this influence af- 
fects the minds of men only who are susceptible to it. Their 
physical bodies and their desires are not in touch with the influ- 
ence, and therefore do not feel it. Not the bodies, but the minds 
only of men can be affected by the masters. 

Removed from the world of ordinary men, the master still 
is aware of and acts upon it; but he acts through the minds of 
men. The master does not consider men as they consider them- 
selves. Men in the world are known to the master in his mental 
world when and as they are there represented by their thoughts 
and ideals. A master knows aman by his motive. When aman’s 
motive is right he assists him in his thoughts toward the attain- 
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ment of his ideal, and though men may say that they are 
promoted by right motives and have unselfish ideals, they cannot 
know because they do not know their motives and, therefore, can- 
not judge their ideals. A master is not affected by whims nor 
sentiments. These do not appear in the mental world as thoughts 
or ideals. Whims and sentiments and idle wishes never reach the 
mental world; they remain in the emotional astral desire world 
cnd are moved or blown about by the impulses as heavy smoke 
is blown about or shifted by gusts of wind. When a man has 
worked earnestly and assiduously and with devotion to his ideal, 
and his motive shows that he is entitled to it, the master thinks 
and his thought reaches the mind of the assiduous devotee who 
then sees the way of attainment of his ideal. This seeing comes 
after effort, and there is a mental joy and happiness which fol- 
lows it. Then the man who had strained and struggled sets him- 
self about his work confidently and with assurance and because 
he sees the way in which it is to be done. In this way a master 
may and does help man. But a master does not assist man by 
proclamations, nor by sending messages or issuing edicts, be- 
cause a master wants men to use their reason as their author- 
ity for action, and not to take as authority the word of another. 
Those who issue edicts, send messages and make pronounce- 
ments, are not masters. At least they are not masters as are here 
described. A master may cause a message to be given to the 
world, but the message must be taken on its own merits, on the 
nature of the message and the principle involved. To say that a 
message is from a master will cause the believer to accept it with- 
out judgment, and will cause the unbeliever to ridicule its pre- 
tended source. In either case the message will fail in its purpose. 
But if the message is given inconspicuously without pride or pre- 
tense by the channel through whom it comes and on its own merit, 
the reasoning unbeliever will accept it without prejudice and the 
believer will take it because it will appeal to him with power and 
because it is right. 

With an accepted disciple in the school of the masters, a 
master acts through the one thought by which he becomes con- 
sciously an accepted disciple. The master speaks to men through 
their ideals. He speaks to the disciple through thought. He 
speaks to other masters by motive and by his presence. 

Though a master has not a human form, his form is quite as 
individual as that of a physical man. Were it possible for human 
eyes to see the forms of masters, they would, though all the 
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same in principle, seem less alike than those who are daily met on 
busy streets. 

For a man of the street, or a man of action, there is a 
great deal to be done. He is busy, and others of his kind are 
busy, and all must hurry. To the busy man, a master without 
human form, without senses, with mental faculties only, living in 
the mental world where night and day do not exist, where there 
is nothing of the senses present, to the busy man, such a picture 
would be inane, flat, perhaps less interesting than a picture of a 
sense-heaven where angels flutter over rivers of milk and honey 
or pass lightly over jasper streets and float around the great 
white throne. 

The man of hurry cannot be blamed if he thinks such descrip- 
tion flat. But ideals toward the masters will not always be flat, 
even to the busy man. Some day the claws of his desires will 
seratch and awaken him, or his mental growth may reach upward 
beyond his desires and his busy play in life, and then on his men- 
tal horizon there will come a thought he had not before had, and 
he will awaken to the ideal of the mind. This ideal will not leave 
him. He will continue to dream of his ideal and the dream will 
become gradually a waking dream and, at some day, most likely 
in a future life, the waking dream will become reality to him; 
then what was reality will be a dream, a dream of the childhood 
of his lives from which he has passed, as the days of children pass 
when they become men. He will then look back on the busy life 
of his childhood, with its momentous questions, with its burdens 
and responsibilities, its duties, sorrows and its joys. He will 
then look back on it as another busy man looks back on his early 
childhood with its important play, with its serious lessons, its 
merry laughter, bitter tears, and all of the wonderful exploits 
and things which make a child’s atmosphere and world and shut 
it in from those who are older than it. 

Masters are engaged with the ideals and the thoughts of men, 
as parents are with the play of their little ones. Like the prudent 
mother or kind father who look on at the play of their little ones 
and listen patiently to their dreams, so the masters look on at the 
little ones in the nursery, and in the school of life. Masters are 
more patient than parents, because they have no ill temper; they 
are not peevish nor dyspeptic, and can listen and understand as 
parents never can. The busy man has no time to learn to think, 
and he does not think. A master always does. Masters have much 
to do and do much and do all that they have to do. But it is a 
different work than that of the busy man. 
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The masters are the elder men of the race. Without them 
there would be no progress for man, because men, like children, if 
left to themselves before their maturity, will die in childhood or 
else revert to the animal state and condition. As children are 
drawn out and acquainted with life by their elders, so masters 
lead on and draw upward the minds of men. 

As men approach their ideals and are ready for higher 
ideals, the masters direct their minds to the eternal verities, here 
called ideas, in the spiritual world. Their thought of an idea is 
the ideal held in the mental world by the master, and the minds 
of the leaders of men in the world of men, who are ready, catch 
glimpses of the ideal and by their thoughts bring it into their 
world of men. As the leaders of men speak the thought, the new 
ideal, into the world of men, those who listen to them are im- 
pressed by the thought; they take it up and look up to it as their 
ideal. In this way man is ever lead on and educated by his ideals 
if he will only think upward rather than downward. In this way, 
by giving to men new ideals as teachers give their scholars new 
lessons, mankind is lead onward in its growth by the masters 
who, though not seen, are ever present. 

According to the ideals of humanity as a whole or the race 
in part or a few leaders, the masters think, and time arranges 
itself and flows according to their thought. The power of the 
masters is their thought. Their thought is their speech. They 
think, they speak, and the time flows on, bringing into fullness 
the aspirations of man. The word of the masters keeps the world 
in balance. The word of the masters keeps it in its form. The 
masters’ word causes the revolution of the world. But though 
the masters’ word sounds through and supports the world, few 
ears can hear its tone, few eyes can see its form, few minds can 
comprehend its meaning. Yet all minds are trying to understand 
the meaning of the age, which the masters’ word has spoken into 
being. Many eyes look forward to see what it will bring, and 
ears are strained to catch the note, which the new age sounds. 

From age to age in the time world, in the mental world, in 
the heaven world of man, the master works until he works out all 
measures of time. His cycle of necessary incarnations ended, 
his physical, psychic and mental karma long since exhausted, 
with his physical and adept desire bodies in their respective 
worlds acting with and for the law, the master thus acting from 
the mental world is ready to become a mahatma, to enter the 
spiritual world. 
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The passing of a master as mahatma into the spiritual world 
is not attended by the difficulties nor preceeded by the darkness 
that attend the birth of the disciple through its womb of darkness 
into the day of the mental world. The master knows the way, 
and knows how to enter the spiritual werld. But he does not en- 
ter before the measures of time are run. Standing in his physical 
body and through his adept body, the master speaks the word of 
birth. By his word of birth he is born. By his word of birth the 
master’s name passes into or becomes one with his name as ma- 
hatma. The word of his birth as mahatma is called into being by 
the use of his light faculty and his l-am faculty. As he gives his 
name by these faculties, he enters the spiritual world. There he 
has always been, but could not perceive it, could not realize it, 
until the use of the light and the I-am faculties realized it. 

In becoming a mahatma all faculties are blended into one be- 
ing. All faculties become the I-am. I-am is the mahatma. I-am 
no longer thinks, for thinking ends with knowledge. The mahat- 
ma, I-am, knows. He is knowledge. As mahatma, no one faculty 
acts alone. All are together as one, and all are the end of all 
thinking. They are knowledge. 

To the mahatma, the physical, buzzing world has disap- 
peared. The inner desire world of sensation is stilled. All 
thought in the mental world has stopped. The three manifested 
worlds of time have disappeared into and blended with the spir- 
itual world. The worlds have gone, but they are comprehended 
in the spiritual world by the mahatma. In the worlds of time, 
which were made up of indivisible particles which are the ulti- 
mate divisions of time, each world was distinct in itself, but at 
the fulling of time, when time runs into its sources from the men- 
tal world, all the individual units run together like drops of wa- 
ter, and are blended, and all make up the eternity, the spiritual 
world which is one. 

He who has entered and knows eternity is the eternity. He 
knows that he was and is ever and always I-am. All things are 
present in this knowledge. As I-am knows itself, limitless light 
abounds, and though there are no eyes to see it, the light knows 
itself. I-am knows itself as light, and light is l-am. If the ma- 
hatma wills to be throughout eternity only as he knows himself, 
I-am, as being, he shuts out from his light the manifested worlds, 
and remains I-am, his light, the light throughout the eternity. 
In the ancient eastern philosophies, this state is spoken of as en- 
trance into nirvana. 
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The becoming of mahatma and such entrance into nirvana 
is not determined at the time or after he becomes a mahatma; 
it is decided by a master through his motive faculty, and that 
decision or the causes of such decision have been determined by 
and made up of all the motives which have prompted man in 
his efforts in overcoming and toward attainment. This choice is 
that of those ascetics who do not love the world, and leave it 
that they may attain their own deserved bliss. The choice 
results from the beginnings of man as he sees and thinks of 
himself as distinct and separate from others and does not relate 
himself to others. 














Ficure 34. 


I'he Faculties of the Mind and the Senses Which Correspond to 
Them. 
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The master who thinks of the welfare of mankind for the 
sake of mankind, and not that he shall advance, does not on 
becoming mahatma remain in the quiet bliss of nirvana. The 
mahatma who remains in his bliss knows l-am, as I only. He 
who knows beyond and within the I, knows I-am, as I; but he 
also knows l-am, as Thou. He does not remain in the know- 
ledge of his own light. He speaks the knowledge of his light, 
which is the light, into the three manifested worlds. When one 
on becoming mahatma speaks his light, all the worlds respond 
and receive new power, and the unselfish love is felt through all 
beings. One who has grown into the one light, one who knows 
the spiritual identity of all beings, will always speak into the 
world the light which he has become. The light thus given 
lives in the world and cannot die, and though it may not be seen 
by men, still it will shine, and the hearts of men to whom it is 
spoken will find it at the ripening of their time. 

The mahatma who has chosen to remain as an eternal light 
through the manifested worlds retains his physical, adept and 
master bodies. One cannot become a mahatma without his phy- 
sical body, but not every mahatma keeps his physical body. The 
physical body is necessary for the development and birth of all 
bodies. The physical body is that in which spiritual and mental 
and psychic and physical matter is transmuted, balanced and 
evolved. The physical body is the pivot of the worlds. 

The mahatma who remains through the worlds and in the 
worlds uses the faculties which relate to the worlds on which 
he acts. But a mahatma uses the faculties differently from a 
master. <A master uses his faculties by thought, a mahatma by 
knowledge; a master knows as the result of thinking, and know- 
ledge follows thought. A mahatma knows before he thinks, and 
thought is used only as the working out and applying of know- 
ledge. The faculties of the mind are used by mahatmas and 
masters in any of the worlds, but only a mahatma may have full 
and free use of the light faculty and the l-am faculty. A mahatma 
uses the light and I-am faculties singly or together, with or apart 
from the other five faculties. 

Each faculty has a special function and power, and is repre- 
sented in each other faculty. Each faculty has not only its own 
function and power, but may be empowered by the other facul- 
ties, though all the others are dominated by the faculty to whose 
power they contribute. 

The light faculty is the giver of light through all the mani- 
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fested worlds. But the light of one world is not the light of 
another world. In its own world, the spiritual world, the hight 
faculty is pure and unmixed intelligence, or the faculty through 
which intelligence comes and through which intelligence is 
expressed. The light faculty of the mind j is the faculty through 
which the universal mind is perceived, and the faculty by or 
through which the individual mind becomes united with the 
universal mind. 

3y the aid of the light faculty, the time faculty reports truly 
the nature of time. The light faculty enables the time faculty 
to conceive and report matter truly in its ultimate and atomic 
combinations. By the light faculty acting with the time faculty 
all manner of calculations may be made. In the absence of the 
light faculty, the time faculty cannot truly conceive nor report 
the changes of matter, the mind is inaccurate and cannot make 
any calculations nor have any true notion of time. 

The light faculty acting with the image faculty enables the 
mind to give shape to unformed matter, to picture mentally an 
image or combination of images and forms in harmonious rela- 
tionships, according to the power of the light which is perceived 
and by which light the forms are harmoniously shaped. 

By the light faculty acting with the focus faculty, the mind 
is able to direct its attention to any subject or thing, to bring 
into range of consideration any mental problem, and by the light 
faculty the focus faculty is enabled to hold steadily and estimate 
truly all forms, subjects or things. By the light faculty, the 
focus faculty is enabled to show the way to any attainment. In 
proportion to the absence of the light faculty the focus faculty 
cannot truly show to the mind the subject or thing to which it 
is directed. 

The light faculty of the mind acting on the dark faculty, 
causes the mind to become conscious of its own ignorance. When 
the dark faculty is used under the light faculty, falsehoods and 
all untruthfulness are brought to light and the mind may find 
all imperfections, absurdities and disproportion, concerning 
whatever subject or thing it is directed to. But if the dark 
faculty is used without the light faculty, it produces confusion, 
ignorance and mental blindness. 

By the light faculty acting with the motive faculty, the 
mind can know the causes of all events, actions or thoughts, and 
may decide or predict truly what will result from any thought 
or action. By the light and the motive faculties, the guiding 
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principle of one’s life and action, the causes of anyone’s actions 
and the results which will accrue therefrom may be known. By 
the light and the motive faculties acting harmoniously together, 
one is able to find his own motives and is able to decide and 
choose which motive shall be the guide of his future thoughts and 
actions. Without the light faculty, the motive faculty will not 
truly show the motives in one’s self which prompt thought and 
action. 

By the light faculty acting with the I-am faculty, the I-am-I 
becomes conscious of and may be known to itself. By the light 
acting with the I-am faculty man impresses his identity on all 
surrounding things and charges his I-am faculty on and into 
the atmosphere and personalities with which he comes in contact. 
By the light and I-am faculties, the mind is able to see itself 
throughout nature and to see all things evolving toward self- 
conscious individuality. In the absence or in proportion to the 
absence of the lhght faculty, the I-am faculty is unable to dis- 
tinguish itself in matter, and man is undecided and in doubt as to 
whether man has any future existence apart from his body. 

The light faculty should act and be always present in the 
action of the other faculties. When the light faculty is absent 
or has ceased to function, man is spiritually blind. 

The time faculty is the recorder of changes of matter in 
manifestation. By the time faculty the differences and changes 
in matter and phenomena are known. ‘Time or the change of 
matter is different in each of the worlds. By the time faculty, 
time in any of the manifested worlds is comprehended in the 
world in which it is acting. 

By the time faculty acting on the light faculty, the mind is 
able to look into the world to which it is directed and to perceive 
the proportion in which particles or bodies are related to each 
other and what is the period of their action in combination. By 
the time faculty acting on the light faculty, the light faculty may 
make clear to the mind, according to its power and purity, the 
duration of a cell and the relation and changes of its indivisible 
particles, and the mind may comprehend the relation and changes 
of the worlds in the duration of eternity. Without the function 
of the time faculty, the light faculty can show to the mind no 
changes in anything. 

By the acting of the time faculty on the image faculty, the 
image faculty shows rythm and meter and proportion in form, 
whether the form be considered as an etheric wave or ideal image 
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to be chiselled-from a marble column. When under the influ- 
ence of the time faculty, the image faculty will reveal the 
succession of forms, how one form follows that which preceded 
it and ends in the one which follows it, throughout involution 
and evolution. In the absence of the time faculty, the image 
faculty can show no relation between forms, and the mind will 
be unable through the image faculty to make or recall or follow 
melody, meter, and harmony, or to see color in or give it to any 
subject. 

The time faculty directed on the foeus faculty shows the 
difference and proportion and relation of subject and object. 
By the aid of the time faculty the focus faculty can group and 
show the relation between things and events of any particular 
period. If the time faculty does not lend aid, the focus faculty 
is unable to gather all the matter relating to the subject to which 
it is directed and the mind is unable to estimate the subject in 
its true light. 

Acting with the time faculty, the dark faculty may declare 
the succession and nature of desire, the measure and intensity 
of desire, and the transformations of desire. Under the influence 
of the time faculty, the dark faculty may show the different 
states and changes of sleep, its depths and their periods. If 
the time faculty does not act with the dark faculty, the dark 
faculty can have no regular action and is unable to follow any 
order in action. 

By the action of the time faculty with the motive faculty, 
the cycles and their changes may be known in any of the worlds, 
the causes of the groupings and actions of atoms, of international 
wars, or the peaceful combination and co-operation of nations. 
By use of the time faculty, the motive faculty will make known 
to the mind the effects which will follow the thinking of any 
thought and the action of that thought in the different worlds 
and the periods in which the events will occur. If the time faculty 
is inactive, the motive faculty cannot show the relation of cause 
to effect, and without the time faculty the mind will be confused 
and the motive faculty will be unable to distinguish cause from 
effect. 

The I-am faculty acting under the influence of the time 
faculty spins and weaves out of matter webs and conditions and 
environments for the mind through the manifested worlds in, 
under and according to which it acts. By the use of the time 
faculty, the I-am faculty is able to trace the conditions and 
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environments through which the mind has acted in any period 
of time. According to the inactivity of the time faculty, the 
I-am faculty is unable to recall its relation to any period or event 
and is unable to see itself as existing in the past or the future. 
The time faculty must be present in all mental activities and 
operations of men. 

The image faculty is the matrix in which matter is held and 
given outline and form. Through the image faculty, forms last. 

The image faculty acting with the light faculty causes the 
mind to picture forms in color and in the quality of the world in 
which it acts. Without the image faculty the light faculty can 
show no distinction in outline, nor difference in form. 

sy the image faculty acting on the time faculty, time, mat- 
ter, is shaped and precipitated into form in the world in which 
it acts. With the image faculty the time faculty shows to the 
mind the forms which have been related or associated in the 
past. Without the image faculty the time faculty is unable to 
take and to come into form, in any of the three manifested 
worlds. 

By the use of the image faculty the focus faculty can bring 
into view any of the forms of the past and show to the mind 
any form of the future which has already been outlined and 
determined. Without the image faculty, the focus faculty is 
unable to show forms to the mind. 

By action of the image faculty on the dark faculty, the dark 
faculty causes to appear to the mind and take form, its fears, 
doubts, appetites and passions. by use of the image faculty 
the dark faculty causes the mind to see forms in the dream 
state. Without the image faculty, the dark faculty is unable 
to give shape to any fear or to see any forms in dreams. 

By the image faculty the motive faculty makes the mind 
aware of the types and species of forms which result and how 
they result from different thoughts. Without the image faculty 
the motive faculty is unable to make known to the mind the forms 
which thoughts take, or to give form to ideals. 

By the use of the image faculty, and through the I-am fae- 
ulty, the mind may know the forms of its past incarnations, see 
the forms through which it had passed, or the form in which it 
now is in the psychic world, and its form in the mental world, 
and may comprehend what it as form is at the time in the spirit- 
ual world. By aid of the image faculty and through the l-am 
faculty, the mind is able to conceive its form in its own state as 
distinct from the form of the physical body. 
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In proportion to the absence of the image faculty, the I-am 
faculty is unable to picture to the mind any forms or designs 
relating to any of the worlds, or to have any form or style of 
expression. Without the image faculty acting with the other 
faculties the mind is unable to describe or picture to itself or 
other minds, other forms or its own in any of the worlds except 
that and at the time in which it is then acting, and it will be 
unable to see the beauty of form in figure or speech or grace in 
movement. 

The focus faculty balances and relates the other faculties 
to each other. It gives a mental grasp of any subject and is that 
faculty by which the mind rises and descends from world to 
world. sy the focus faculty the other faculties are drawn 
together and blended from world to world until they enter into 
the spiritual world where they all become one. When all the 
faculties are blended into one, the mind is knowledge and power, 
radiant and immortal. 

When the light faculty is directed or induced by the focus 
faculty the mind is illuminated on any subject in the world to 
which it is directed. As the light faculty is aided by the focus 
faculty, the mind is able to surround itself with a body of light 
other than that of the world in which it is acting. By aid of the 
focus faculty the hight faculty brings light to a center and makes 
a body of light. In the absence of the focus faculty, the light 
faculty diffuses light without relation to subjects or objects. 

The time faculty acted on by the focus faculty enables the 
mind to find any event in the world of its action and to trace the 
consecutive periods of time, matter, in its revolutions, and to 
calculate the succession of changes from world to world. With 
the aid of the focus faculty the time faculty may be made to 
increase or decrease the flow of time and to show how time passes 
from one world into the other and becomes the time of that 
other. Without the focus faculty the time faculty is unable 
to report to the mind any occurrence of the past, and the mind is 
not able to see any change that may come about in the future, 
and the mind is unable to caleulate concerning the past or future. 

Acted on by the focus faculty the image faculty may repro- 
duce any form that has existed anywhere. By the focus faculty 
acting on the image faculty the mind is able to magnify infinitely 
the minutest forms, and reduce those of greatest magnitude to 
the infinitely small. In the absence of the focus faculty, the 
image faculty cannot show to the mind any distinct objects or 
forms, nor can it give mental perspective to figures. 
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Under the influence of the focus faculty, the dark faculty 
may suspend the activities of the mind on the physical plane of 
action, and produce sleep, or it may produce a hypnotic sleep 
of other minds, or it may keep one’s self awake and awaken 
others from a hypnotic sleep. Under the influence of the focus 
faculty the dark faculty can make known to the mind, darkness 
and the nature of sleep, what death is, and the processes of death. 
Under the direction of the focus faculty, the dark faculty can 
be made to report each of one’s desires and what one’s ruling 
desire is, what the appetites are, what passions, anger and the 
vices are, and how they affect the other faculties of the mind, 
and it can show the manner of the action between the faculties 
and the senses. In the absence of the foeus faculty the dark 
faculty suspends the action of the other faculties of the mind, 
and produces sleep. When the focus faculty ceases to act with 
the dark faculty, the dark faculty produces death. 

By directing the focus faculty on the motive faculty, one 
is able to know the governing principle of his own life or in the 
lives of others. With the focus faculty the motive faculty will 
make known the motive which caused any thought, action or 
result and judge the consequences resulting therefrom. By aid 
of the focus faculty, the motive faculty will show what thought 
is, what prompts it, and where it dwells. Without the focus 
faculty motives cannot be known, thought cannot be discovered 
and the mind cannot know the causes of its action. 

The I-am faculty by the correct use of the focus faculty 
makes known to the mind who and what itis. It is able to know 
and preserve its identity in any of the worlds, irrespective of the 
conditions under which it might act. But according to the 
inability of the I-am to use the focus faculty the mind will not 
know itself in any of the worlds. In the absence of the focus 
faculty, the faculties cannot act in combination, and insanity 
follows. The focus faculty preserves a unity in the action of 
the faculties. If the focus faculty is not used in connection 
with each and all of the faculties no one singly or in combina- 
tion can give true reports concerning any subject or thing. 

The influence of the dark faculty extends through all the 
worlds and affects all other faculties of the mind. The dark- 
faculty is the cause of all doubt and fear in the mind. If not 
dominated, checked or controlled by one or all of the other 
faculties, the dark faculty will produce riot and confusion in the 
mind. The dark faculty is negatively strong and resists control 
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or domination. It is under control only in so far as it is made 
to perform its functions in the service of the other faculties. 
The dark faculty is a necessary and valuable servant when mas- 
tered, but a strong, ignorant and unreasoning tyrant when it is 
not controlled. 

When acted on by the dark faculty, the light faculty is 
unable to make known to the mind any subject or thing in pro- 
portion to the strength of its action or resistance, and in pro- 
portion to its dominance the mind is blinded. In the absence of 
the dark faculty, all things could be seen by the mind, but there 
would be no periods of rest and activity, or day and night. 

Under the action of the dark faculty, the time faculty can 
not report orderly changes and is unable to make calculations 
concerning periods or events. In proportion as the dark faculty 
ceases to control or influence the time faculty, the time periods 
are lengthened and when the dark faculty does not act at all, 
time disappears into eternity and all is a day of negative bliss, 
because there would be no shade or contrast to the light which 
would then prevail and the mind would make no ealeulations. 

The image faculty acted on by the dark faculty is unable to 
give form to anything or it will reproduce all the forms of dark- 
ness of which the mind had ever been aware, and the dark faculty 
will cause the image faculty to produce new images, new forms 
of ungainly or hideous and malignant aspects, representing the 
phases of desires and passions and sensuous vices. In the 
absence of the dark faculty, the image faculty would show forms 
of beauty, and picture to the mind those things which are pleas- 
ing to the mind. 

In proportion to the influence of the dark faculty, the focus 
faculty is unable to present to the mind any subject or thing, 
cannot draw into view or relate to each other thoughts and the 
subjects of thought, nor co-ordinate or relate the action of the 
faculties to each other. In the absence and quiescence of and 
control over the dark faculty, the focus faculty can group and 
co-ordinate objects, thoughts and the subjects of thought, and 
present them clearly and concisely to the mind. In the absence 
of the dark faculty the focus faculty is unable to temper and 
strengthen the mind. But while quiescent and controlled, the 
focus faculty enables the mind to be continuously conscious. 

When dominated by the dark faculty, the motive faculty 
is unable to acquaint the mind with its motives or the causes of 
its action, and in proportion as the influence of the dark faculty 
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prevails, the motive faculty is prevented from enabling the mind 
to understand the relation between cause and effect, the manner 
and method of thought and the mind is unable to distinguish 
between its faculties and the senses, and the causes of the actions 
of either. In the absence of or its control over the dark faculty, 
the motive faculty can make known to the mind its own nature 
and enables the mind to choose and decide without doubt the best 
eourse of action. 

In proportion to the influence and prevalence of the dark 
faculty, the I-am faculty is unable to give the mind identity, and 
the mind ceases to be conscious in any or all of the worlds of its 
acticn. When the dark faculty prevails against the I-am faculty it 
sauses the mind to become unconscious of and produces death in 
that world; in the absence of the dark faculty the I-am faculty 
becomes all-conscious in the world of its action; light prevails, 
but the mind has nothing to overcome, and having no resistance, 
by the overcoming of which it could gain strength, it can not 
become fully self-conscious and immortal. By the mastery of 
the dark faculty, the I-am faculty gains immortality and learns 
to know itself. In the absence of the dark faculty the faculties do 
not learn perfection in function, and their operations would 
become slower and finally cease; the mind would be simply con- 
scious without individuality and without being conscious of con- 
sciousness. 

By means of the motive faculty, the mind causes all action 
and the results of action; and starts action of the other faculties. 
The motive faculty is the cause of their acting and determines 
their power. By the motive faculty, the mind decides upon its 
ideals and what its attainment shall be. 

By the motive faculty the mind decides on what subject or 
object the light faculty will illuminate it. In proportion to the 
absence of the motive faculty the light faculty cannot inform 
and the mind cannot understand the spiritual world, the nature 
of light. 

By the motive faculty, the time faculty makes known to the 
mind the nature and action of time, or matter, in any of the mani- 
fested worlds; it shows the causes of its circulations, determines 
the periods of its action and decides the quantity and quality and 
proportion of its action. With the aid and according to the de- 
velopment of the motive faculty, the time faculty can report to 
the mind any occurrence or event of the past, however distant, 
understand the present and predict the events of the future, in 
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so far as they have been determined by a motive. By the motive 
faculty the time faculty can show to the mind the nature of 
thought, the method and manner of its action on other matter, 
and how and why it guides or directs matter into form. When 
the motive faculty is inactive, the time faculty is unable to report 
or make known to the mind the nature of matter, the cause of 
its changes and how and why it comes and goes and changes in 
regular periods. 

By the motive faculty through the image faculty are decided 
the various kinds of figures, forms, features, colors and appear- 
anee in any of the manifested worlds, or what these will be in 
the spiritual world, and whether they will or will not be accord- 
ing to proportion of the ideal. By the motive faculty acting 
through the image faculty, figure and color and form is given 
io thought, and thought takes form. Without the aid of the 
motive faculty the image faculty of the mind cannot give form 
to matter. 

When the motive faculty acts on the focus faculty there 
is determind when, where and under what conditions the mind 
will incarnate, and it is decided and regulated what one’s karma 
will be. By the motive faculty is determined birth in the physical 
world and how and under what conditions the mind will be born 
into any of the other worlds. By aid of the motive faculty, the 
mind is able to find through the focus faculty its motives and 
to know causes. In the absence of the motive faculty, the worlds 
cannot start into operation, matter has no impetus to action, 
the mind has no purpose in effort, its faculties remain inert and 
the machinery of karma cannot be set in action. 

According to the action of the motive on the dark faculty, 
the dark faculty is aroused into action; it resists, beclouds and 
confuses the mind; it is the cause of inordinate appetites, and 
produces passion and all phases of desire; it suggests and stim- 
ulates all longings, wishes and ambitions. On the other hand, 
it is the means of controlling the appetites and passions, and 1s 
the cause of noble aspirations, according to the motive which 
governs the dark faculty. With the motive faculty acting 
through the dark faculty, the mind is eut off from the physical 
world and death is produced; and, according to the motive, the 
mind is detained by the dark faculty of desire, after death. 
According to the motive, the mind is born from its physical body 
through the dark faculty into the mental world. In the absence 
of the dark faculty the mind would have no means of overcoming 
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resistance and it could not achieve any attainments nor self. 
conscious immortality. 

By the motive faculty acting on the l-am faculty, the mind 
decides of what it will become conscious, and by being conscious 
what it will become, determines what the quality of its reflective 
powers will be and what it will reflect. 

The motive faculty acting on the [-am faculty decides what 
the mind will do and sense and think and know when acting in 
the physical and the other worlds. The motive faculty de- 
termines why and for what purpose the mind seeks immortality, 
the method by which immortality will be attained, and what the 
mind will be and do after immortality. According as the motive 
faculty guides the I-am faculty, the mind will or will not mis- 
understand or mistake itself for its bodies, will or will not know 
right from wrong action, will or will not be able to judge cir- 
cumstances and conditions at their true value, and to know itself 
as it is at any time in any of the worlds, and also what it may 
become in this and in future periods of manifestation. If the 
motive faculty is absent, there is no self action of the mind. The 
motive faculty must be present in all mental functions and action. 
Only by learning its motives can the mind know its true self. 

The I-am is the self-conscious, self-identifying and individ- 
ualizing faculty of the mind. 

The I-am faculty gives individuality to and individualizes 
light. By the I-am faculty acting with the light faculty, the 
mind becomes a sphere of splendor and power and glory. By the 
I-am acting with the light faculty, the mind may remain in the 
spiritual world, or may appear as a superior being to any of the 
beings of the worlds in which it may enter. In the absence of 
the I-am faculty, light remains universal and not individualized, 
self knowledge is impossible and mind can have not identity. 

The I-am faculty of the mind acting through the time faculty 
impresses matter with identity, gives to the mind continuity and 
preserves identity of self through change. In the absence of 
the I-am faculty, mind cannot assimilate simple matter, and mat- 
ter can not become self-conscious. 

By the action of the I-am faculty through the image faculty 
the mind dominates, holds and gives distinctness to form. It 
impresses the idea of I-am-ness on forms and shows the way by 
which forms evolve and by which progress toward individuality 
can be made; it determines species and type; it numbers, names 
and preserves order and species of and in form. Through the 
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image faculty, the I-am faculty determines in one physical life 
what the form of its next physical body shall be. In the absence 
of the l-am faculty, the image faculty can give no distinctness 
nor individuality to form; matter would remain simple and uni- 
formed and there would be no forms. 

Through the focus faculty the I-am faculty gives power. 
The l-am faculty acting through the focus faculty speaks itself 
out of, through and into each of the worlds. By the I-am act- 
ing through the focus faculty, the mind is equilibrated, balanced, 
adjusted and related to its bodies and can be in and act and 
know itself through all the worlds and as distinct from its body 
of each of the worlds. By the I-am acting with the focus faculty, 
the mind may locate and find itself in any of the worlds. By 
the action of the I-am with the focus faculty, the mind has 
memory. In the absence of the I-am faculty the human form 
would be an idiot. Without the I-am faculty the focus faculty 
would become inactive and the mind would be unable to leave 
the world in which it is. 

By the l-am faculty acting on the dark faculty, the mind 
resists, exercises, trains and educates desire and overcomes 
ignorance, regulates its appetites, silences and transmutes its 
vices into virtues, dominates darkness, conquers and overcomes 
death, perfects its individuality and becomes immortal. In the 
absence of or without control by the l-am faculty, the dark 
faculty would control or suppress and crush out or cause to 
become inactive the other faculties of the mind, and the mind 
would suffer mental and spiritual death. 

By the action of the lam on the motive faculty, the mind 
becomes impressed with the idea of egotism, which is the domi- 
nant motive of its action. As I-am dominates the motives, the 
mind will have an uneven development and imperfect and in- 
harmonious attainment. As motive decides the action of the 
I-am faculty, the mind will become evenly developed, harmonious 
in its action and have perfect attainment. Without the Lam 
faculty acting with the motive faculty, the mind would have no 
comparison for action and no idea of attainment. 

The I-am faculty should act with all other faculties of the 
mind. It conveys the idea of permanence to the other faculties 
and is the end of attainment as mind. Without the [-am faculty, 
there would be no continuity, permanence nor individuality of 
the mind. 


(To be continued.) 








THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
XIV. 


By C. H. A. Bserrecaarp. 


the Shawnee tale told before. <A full interpretation I have 

given elsewhere. The present hints will help to an under- 

standing of Teh and conclude the exposition of the subject. 
Waupee and his life may be looked upon from the standpoint 
of the three gunas and that view will show how great he is. 
The introductory description of him in the story shows the two 
gunas: T'amas, the fundamental quality of bigness in rest, both 
in activity and in passivity; it shows him in nature’s primary 
state of preparation or ‘‘inertia,’’ if this word be properly under- 
stood. The same description also shows him in the guna of 
Rajas or as a youth full of energy and motion. He is always 
in action, hunting, fishing, exploring and studying his surround- 
ings. These two qualities, for good and bad dominate him 
until the time he weds the celestial sister. Her advent, the 
story tells us, makes him perfectly happy and that is an evidence 
of the sattwa quality, the force and power of harmony, of truth. 
The three taken together show him as no mere specimen of a 
man, but as a species of man. 

You know that the three gunas are modified in seven kinds 
of ways or in a sevenfold way. All of these I also see in Waupee. 
Let me show them in the seven steps in his life. We hear 
first a description of the simple minded Waupee who, to begin 
with, is without any special development in any direction. ‘The 
first step is his first day’s discovery and the rise of selfhood in 
him, caused by the marvels of the open plain and his first vision 
of the sisters. The second is his assertion of selfhood in deceit, 
when he ‘‘plays the possum.’’ The third is renunciation of self, 
at the time he became a mouse. The fourth is his marriage 
to his own Higher Self, represented by wedding the celestial 
sister. The fifth is his ‘‘fall,’’ described as his being ‘‘absent,”’ 
and the loss of the sister as a result of these ‘‘absences.’’ The 
sixth is his condition of suffering because of his loss and his 
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resultant ‘‘penances,’’ represented by his ‘‘returns’’ to the 
haunted spot or the condition in which the Celestial had come 
to him in the beginning. And finally his seventh degree is his 
restoration by the ‘‘celestial marriage.’’ at the time he comes 
up on the heavenly plains. 

His return to earth has nothing to do with his development. 
That represents a new feature of what I will call a second series 
of development. The story of the return may also be looked upon 
as Indian folk lore to account for the origin and character of the 
White Hawk. 

It is curious, but it is a fact, people will rather walk that 
Path, which is Teh, positive, than the Path, which is Teh, nega- 
tive. It appears that we will rather stand a strenuous life than 
a negative, and yet, the negative, Wu-Wei, would quickly give us 
the fulfillment of all legitimate desires. We will rather be killed 
by overwork than by non-action. That appears to be the condi- 
tion of mankind in general. 

Yet a closer examination will easily show that no one can 
live positively without being ‘‘hammered’’ from time to time. 
Death is a necessary element in the universe. Nobody likes a 
cross. Yet, Teh, positive, is not finished before we learn to love 
the cross and approve of afflictions. The reason is this, that 
only submission produces genuine simplicity. The eternal 
‘‘No!’’ that follows some people, finally frees them. The closed 
doors are closed to prevent side-tracking. The ball that some 
drag after them fastened to the foot hinders hastiness. And 
all the endless chains that hold so many of us in conditions we 
call prison life are so many ropes that connect with bells that 
hang in the tower of conscience. And these bells are always 
sounding the alarm, when evil desires set us on fire,—still we 
will not listen or obey! 

Crosses are set against all kinds of lawlessness and place 
us in conflict with ourselves; conflicts that always end in victory 
for the eternal Self. The last thing we discover is that it is 
always justice that cuts down the tree for our cross, and, that it 
is justice which nails it together and hangs us upon it. 

No cross, no crown! But as little as you or I can manufac- 
ture the eternal crown with our hands, as little can we manu- 
facture crosses of eternal value. Saints, so called, have done 
it. They have tortured themselves, and some have even calcu- 
lated the value of the coming crown in proportion to the manu- 
factured cross. 
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Do not manufacture crosses. Those that come to us in the 
natural course of life are quite sufficient. It sounds paradoxical, 
but it is true. Suffering, or the negative in life, has no power 
to hurt us if we live in Wu-Wei, that is, in non-action. It is my 
own action that makes suffering what it is. Teh, negative, is 
of our own making and that is why we walk the road. Nobody 
compels us. 

Who and what is this celestial sister? [ claim she answers 
to Teh. You have read what I have said about Teh, and, rather 
abstractly at that. I must therefore add to my foregone state- 
ments a view of Teh, hitherto held back. I have purposely 
ignored the view which I now present, in order to avoid con- 
fusion, and, to connect the conception Teh with Tao, which I, in 
earlier chapters, explained to be Nature, without qualifying the 
term. The connection is now easily made and seen by you; 
when I recall to your mind that all goddesses in the various 
mythologies are no more than personifications of forces or 
nature-powers. I take for granted, that my readers know this. 
That, too, is the ease in folklore, and my story is folklore. The 
heroines of folklore are no more than similar personifications. 
This celestial sister of the Indian tale, I have related and now 
endeavor to explain, is such a personification of the Higher Self, 
which reveals itself to Waupee. All heroines and supernatural 
personalities that appear in folklore, folk-songs and old religious 
legends, have no meaning for us unless understood that way. 
Psychology as studied now-a-days endorses this statement. It 
says that the human mind cannot express itself (whatever it 
may feel) or give form to its ideals except by images taken 
from its own subjectivity, nor can we human beings commune 
with another human being except through mind or the Higher 
Self. In no other way can we possibly blend. Mind or the 
Highest Self is the alembic for the smelting of human person- 
alities and the extraction of the pure metal, called Entity. Many 
mystics, however, deny this and claim direct communion with 
the Highest. 

I will offer a few thoughts on the subject of Teh or Mother 
Nature as a personality and then apply these thoughts to an 
understanding of this celestial sister. Mother Nature is not a 
person like you or I; yet we cannot liberate ourselves from a 
realization and the feeling that at times we are guided, checked, 
even pushed; that at times ‘‘the voice of the silence’’ has some- 
thing in it akin to us; that at times we long so intensely for 
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what we call ‘‘the heart of nature,’’ that we intellectually can- 
not escape the conclusion that there must be an essential affinity 
between the spirit of man and the life of nature. Our feeling 
asserts a personality, something akin to ourselves. But we 
never can get an intellectual verity before us. We are never 
directly approached. The whole activity is going out from us. 
It is so with most of us. 

Mysties of all ages and all lands however tell us that they 
have been spoken to, have walked with and otherwise met such 
a personality. And they have a surety against deception in their 
‘inner sense,’’ so they say. Most of us must leave that asser- 
tion to them. We cannot follow, though we will not for that 
reason deny. 

This is a fact: we have a sense of the infinite, the boundless, 
the eternal, and, though that sense will not tolerate any limita- 
tion of this conception, yet that infinite, that boundless, that 
eternal seems to be something like ourselves. In reason, we can- 
not account for the sense, but in feeling we are perfectly at 
rest. And if we are not spoiled by reflective logic, we even 
become eloquent or poetic, as Plato would say. That again is 
the case with most of us, yet mystics assure us of their union 
with that Infinite! It cannot be verified for us. Who has or 
is in the Truth? 

We have a sense of beauty which responds to the beauty of 
the universe. At times our response is so powerful that we are 
lifted out of our temporary self and perceive ourselves in a 
strange mingling with Nature’s beauty, a mingling that bears 
witness to a close relationship. That, too, is for mystics far more 
than mere perception. They are translated beyond themselves 
and their visit yonder leaves them transfigured. Again, I say, 
ordinarily for the mind, it cannot be proved. But that is no 
reason for a denial of such high perception. Some one is 
deceived, mistaking appearance for reality! Is it the mystic or 
the common mind? Is Nature merely appearance? May Nature 
not be the same as that great Personality the mystics speak of? 

But it is not merely emotional people and poets who realize 
the relationship. Greek philosophers were overcome when they 
realized the ordered arrangement of the universe, and the classi- 
cal people all agreed that that which they saw was not confusion, 
but an universe, that is, an existence of one idea, one aim, one 
kind,a One. Of moderns, we know of Kepler’s outburst: ‘‘Oh, 
God, to think thy thoughts—that is my religion.’’ It was the 
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uniformity of what astronomy showed him, and its response 
within that created this perception of a personality! And the 
Greek realization of the same caused the famous line of Aratus 
and that of Cleanthes: ‘‘For God’s offspring we are.’’ 

Laotzse, if he had heard it, would have said: ‘‘men! Yes 
Nature, Teh, is the queen and goddess of mortals.”’ 

But Laotzse would never have clothed his thought in an- 
thropomorphic forms. He felt Her, Mother, Nature, Teh, 
both positively and negatively, but no terms of language or art 
would exhaust his idea and he refrained from use of personifica- 
tions. 

As is well known, Christianity asserts a family relationship 
to the Highest, and that doctrine involves a communion far 
deeper than one of thought merely. 

Yes! cried Goethe, ‘‘We are surrounded and encompassed 
by Nature; unable to step out and unable to enter deeper into 
_—,"* 

It is, however, a fact, she has never lifted her veil and no 
man has ever seen her face to face, yet it seems to us, that ever 
and ever she creates new forms, and, ever and ever she rushes 
them out of life again, acting like a person. She is ever sacni- 
ficing her own product, and, death seems her method for get- 
ing more life. We see a system resembling thought. 

This fact, that Mother Nature leaves a red trail after her, 
is often enough, and only too often observed and criticised in 
such a way that the critics only hurt themselves. But those 
of us who have spent a life-time with nature and in close obser- 
vation, study and meditation, think differently. To us Nature 
is no slaughterer or murderer; no slayer or assassin; no Moloch 
or Thug, as is only too often said by the ignorant. The truth 
is that she herself is blind and is the sacrifice; she is the one 
slaughtered and slain; she is the one who is offered to Moloch 
and the Thug. She herself wonders why, and has never answered 
her own riddle, and could not lift the veil if she wanted to. 
She herself would like to know the answer to the everlasting 
flux and transmutation which is her life and being. Well has 
William Harbutt Dawson (N. Y. Sun, Aug. 24, 1901) sung about 
this mystery. 


Giant of old am I, 
The rock-ribbed earth is my body; 
The mountains that rise on high, 
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These are my hands, my fingers; 

The snow is my hair, and the clouds 
Gather around at my breathing ;— 

I whisper in wandering winds, 

But the avalanche crash is my calling. 
When I raise myself anon 

And shake my limbs in the sunlight 
The sweat flows forth in rivers. 

Sons and daughters of man 

Roam at will upon me,— 

Climb to my utmost hand-tips, 

Hide in the hair on my shoulders, 
Glide in the blue of my eyes, 

In ecor’acles made of the corn husks,— 
But I heed not their coming and going. 


Mystery am I to myself. 

Knowing not why, whence, whither, 
Knowing not purpose or end, 

Or the things that were or shall be; 
Only faintly surmising 

That I was by another fashioned ; 
A being vaster than I, 

Stronger in thew and sinew 
Mightier in body and arm-girth: 
‘*Giant of eld, thy child, 

I greet thee Unknown, Great Maker!’’ 


But a wonder stranger is mine, 
From age to age enduring: 

As I lie in the night’s deep silence, 
(When the light-giver rests in his chamber), 
And gaze in the firmament o’er me 
Far from my utmost arm’s reach, 
Far from the sound of my calling, 
And watch in the solemn distance 
Of infinite space overshadowing 
Those pale fires burning yonder, 
Never farther or nearer, 

Never brighter or dimmer, 
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Burning forever and ever: 
This is the wonder unceasing 
This is the light that appals me! 


It is the light, the counterpart that seems so far off, that 
becomes ‘‘the wonder unceasing.’’ 

You hear the melancholy all through this confession of self- 
conscious earth-nature: ‘‘Giant I am—yet I am as naught!”’ 
And why? Because the light is so far off! The ery of the 
poem is the ery of life for light, a ery that can be heard every- 
where, not only where the moose ealls across the lake, but in 
the roll of the thunder, when lightning leaps from cloud to 
cloud; not only where human souls sigh in pain, but also when 
and where the angels, who have no body, look into the mysterious 
garment of men and wonder. And why this wonder? Why 
‘‘this wonder unceasing?’’ Because, Nature, ever in pain, ever 
bearing and reproducing is also self-sacrificing, and it is the ery 
of the victim and the smoke of the offering that throws the 
melancholy veil over her, preventing her from understanding the 
mystery of which she herself is the wonder. She is a sublime 
no-thing. Nature is like Teh. Teh is life and Tao is struc- 
ture. They cannot exist apart. In the poem just read, Nature 
is life, and Light is the counterpart; and, the two are inseparable 
and mutuaily eall for each other, and are in pain when separated. 

Look into the eye of a dog or a bird and the melancholic 
question stands there is large letters! There is life seeking 
light. Look over the landscape, be it ever so smiling, you 
think ; look long enough and the mystery shall be seen. 

Wherever she is, she is incarnate and manifested in a form 
of sacrifice. She does not live for her own sake, she is part of 
another. As you heard it in the poem, she wonders! she suffers! 

Now, see how this Mother Nature, is a savior, an ever vres- 
ent deliverer: Whenever things have come to an extreme and 
balance is lost—there is an explosion and things readjust them- 
selves. That is deliverance, salvation. 

When the day has been excessively hot and we are about to 
succumb for lack of air fit to breathe, Nature in the evening 
either provides a thunderstorm in which all the miasma of the 
air eats itself up and we are set free under a clear sky and to 
new hope and life, or she sends a cool night to redeem us. Is 
she not thus a deliverer, a savior? 

If she robs the shore on one side of the ocean, she gives 
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freely on the other and the whole does not lose, but is set free 
from stagnant conditions. Is she not saving from death? Real 
death! She has no speech or language, but she takes care of 
me and saves me from fall by the tongue and the voice she 
creates in another for that purpose! Is that not redemption? 
Men do not see Salvation nor understand their own redemption, 
because the mother never betrays the mystery. She never 
betrays it openly, but she whispers it to her darlings. | 

Another way of putting it would be to say that it is the 
essential character of Nature to sacrifice self, to consume self 
and to rise again from the ashes like the fabled bird Phoenix. 
This is something we see daily, hourly, always and everywhere 
in organic life and in a little slower process, but none less cer- 
tain, in inorganic existences. Change and transmutation every- 
where! 

Nature in us is that wonderful, strong and sharply drawn 
pattern according to which your separate individuality is built 
up ina personality. It is the throb of the blood and the excit- 
ability of the nerves that do the work of building, repairing 
and improving. It is that master-power Will which holds the 
rudder firmly and prevents your ship from wreck and ruin. It 
is the navigator, Intelligence, studying the charts and keeping 
the course straight. It is that quick and living perception which 
intuitively finds the way in darkness, distress and in all growth. 
It is that urge and those longings which restlessly call you, and 
invite you to search the depths and to sean the latitudes. It is 
those images of Eternal Beauty which stand as beacon lights in 
your life; and it is that intense wish to be good which from time 
to time enthuses you; it is also the dawn and the full daylight 
of understanding that leads you on and on. Everywhere it is 
motion, birth, rebirth and it never tires nor comes to an end; 
it is immortal; dreadfully immortal. All these phenomena we 
imagine to be the glories of existence—yes! they are that!, but 
they are also subtle falsities, shadow plays and impermanen- 
cies! They are positive while on the early stages of the Path; 
they are negative later on. Two sides of Nature! Some of the 
wise men declare they have seen this power beyond the universe 
and themselves, but have left no records of the vision! 

I will now gather together these various thoughts, opposites 
and contradictory as some of them are. When gathered and 
seen at one point, they represent to some extent that stupendous 
power and moving force called Teh in Laotzse’s book, and also 
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those personifications which we in mythology eall goddesses, and 
in folklore hear of as celestial visitors, like the young sisters 
in the American Indian story about Waupee and the other 
visitors I referred to in a former chapter, which came to Boé- 
thius and to that poor copyist who died saying, ‘‘I lost what I 
never possessed.’’ Ina summary the characteristics are some- 
what like this: 

There is about us a power, infinite and mighty; we feel it 
to be personal like ourselves, and, fail to express our feelings 
unless we choose anthropomorphic terms. Mystics assure us this 
power is personal, but common mortals have no experience by 
which to prove it. Ancient philosophers also expressed them- 
selves and declared there is a close relationship between our- 
selves and that power. Laotzse felt the same, but used no personal 
terms for his feeling. Keen intelligence and pure emotional 
souls look upon this power as sacrificing its own product in 
order to create more life, and, they also see this power, which 
they call Mother-Nature as self-sacrificing, though it appears to 
them that she does not herself know the aim and end of her self- 
sacrifice. But they see her self-sacrificing to have the same aim 
and end as her sacrificing her own product, namely, the produc- 
tion of more life. These deeper seeing minds and more sensitive 
souls see in all this sacrificing both of her Self and her products 
the salvation or deliverance of man from thraldom and the earth 
from death. They see her as the fabled bird, Phoenix, as change 
and transmutation; they feel her as nervous force; as master- 
will; as intelligence and quick perception; as unceasing long- 
ings and as an image of Eternal Beauty; as the wish to be good 
and the enthusiasm to be it; as birth, rebirth and immortality. 

The principle of all this is embodied in this mysterious 
Celestial Sister that comes to Waupee. She is to him both 
heavenly and earthly. She comes like a sacrifice to him, that 
he may be lifted into the higher plane and she sacrifices him in 
order to be his salvation. 

Teh acts in the same way with us all. 


To be concluded. 














TALES OF THE ANCIENT TRAVELLER. 
TRANSLATED FROM AN OpsCURE SOURCE. 
By SaMvueE. NEv. 

PROLOGUE. 


T the Court of Omee, most noble King and Sovereign of 
A the Great Middle Country, dwells an ancient man whose 
only duty and occupation is and for many years has 
been to tell to our beloved and all-wise king and his 
courtiers tales of his strange adventures in many lands; and I, 
Lipo-va, the Seribe, have been honored far beyond my feeble 
worth in being chosen by our gracious sovereign to record and 
preserve in the archives of the state, as they are told, these mys- 
tic tales. 

By the same royal decree that has honored me, I am com- 
manded first to set down upon my record all that is known about 
the individual whose historian I am to be. I give not his name 
because [ know it not. No name or title have we ever called him 
but the Ancient Traveller. Even I doubt, if 1 may be forgiven 
to doubt the wisdom of our noble king, even I doubt if the king 
himself knows what the name of the ancient man may be. 

His origin is shrouded in the mystery of the ages. Nought 
is known save tradition. And even tradition, forever stretching 
to the utmost bounds of credulity, in the case of the Ancient 
Traveller, far oversteps those bounds as though they never 
were. It would be folly, indeed, to record here what future gen- 
erations needs must scoff at, and therefore of traditions I will 
set down that one only that the least defies reason; yet how in- 
credible is even this sanest tradition those who read may judge. 

And what says this, the most credible, yet belief-defying 
story? That the Ancient Traveller formerly lived upon the 
moon! That by some unknown or long-forgotten passage he ar- 
rived upon the earth, and, after many strange wanderings among 
many peoples, became the counsellor and story-teller of our 
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illustrious king. For ages, says this tradition, ever since the 
reign of the great king Atlaes, this Ancient Traveller has sat 
beside kings, has watched them come and go, watched dynasties 
rise and fall, while only he remains. And it is further said that 
when he leaves a land, to travel on, that kingdom falls apart; 
and when a new king comes, even of another race, from a far-off 
land, behold, beside him again sits the Ancient Traveller. 

Such tales as this posterity will not believe, nay worse, they 
will smile and jeer. Nor can we indeed all-believe them nov, 
Yet, as this of all the fanciful traditions is the least fantastic, I 
record it here to fulfill the duty put upon me by our beloved king. 
And perhaps even in it may lie some truth. 

And now, by that same august decree that so honors me, I 
must describe his appearance. Yet here again I fail, for looks 
he has none! So, indeed, it seems must be, for although all the 
court have seen him many times sitting before the king, yet, ex- 
cept for a vague memory of a great gray beard and kindly eyes, 
not one of all of us can say like what he looks. Oh, mysterious 
man, what wonder you have caused us! His voice, too, none can 
remember, though I have often asked of others at the court, 
princes, warriors and scribes: a certain sweet, kindly tone, clear 
as the song of the lute, with the force of the roar of the clouds, 
the benevolence of the silver-throated bird singing its morning 
blessing, and through all, the ring of truth that sounds from a 
golden bell,—these we hold as impressions rather than men- 
ories. 

For years this venerable man sat in the court, near the king, 
and spake no word. None ever gave him heed or paid him no- 
tice. He simply sat among us, a relic of by-gone days; with us, 
yet ever apart. But when the war with the barbarous tribes of 
the South Country was at its height, when the news of a great 
defeat to the armies of Omee in the field had stricken the king and 
all the court silent, dumb with despair, then for the first time in 
the memory of men now living the Ancient Traveller spoke. His 
words: ‘‘Conquer, but do not kill; teach, do not destroy.’’ Won- 
der struck the gracious noblemen assembled, and of a sudden 
the dumbness of despair was loosed and a great hubbub arose. 

Counsellors here laughed and jeered at the strange advice, coul- 
sellors there who had the welfare of the merchants much at 
heart approved, saying the country needed slaves; captains pro- 
‘claimed plans to destroy, and priests asked explanations of the 
doctrine. The king, having heard the strange and startling 
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words and finding much of wisdom in them, silenced the throng, 
and, turning to the man of hoary mien, he said: 

‘‘Worthy father, your words sound much of truth, therefore 
I ask you give me words of counsel.’’ 

The new made counsellor answered not but signed the court 
to withdraw, and the counsel he gave the king is not known to 
this day. But the history of the realm, compiled by abler hands 
than mine, sets forth in ample form the great victory of the 
king over the South Country, a victory whereby the barbarians 
were conquered, yet not slain; were taught, but not destroyed. 

Not until the end of that great war, when peace reigned at 
last within the realm, did the Ancient Traveller speak again. 
Then to while away the time and uplift the minds of the 
courtiers he would join the bards and story-tellers in their tales, 
and in time became the chiefest of them. For, of all the tales 
the bards sang and told, many of which were without doubt true, 
none had the golden ring of those the Ancient Traveller told, in- 
credible as some were. 

It is many years since the tales began and some of them are 
lost beyond recall, though on our hearts they have wrought their 
work. It was to save for future generations what may still be 
saved that our most noble and beloved king has decreed that I 
set down the tales as they are told. 

Perchance that among those who read this record in ages yet 
unborn there may be some who also have been permitted to meet 
the Ancient Traveller and to whom these tales may be known. 
If I, Lipo-va, the Scribe, err as mortal must do, I, from out the 
dim yet living past, ask them freely to criticise, correct and pass 
them on. 


THE ROMANCE OF SVARAT’S KING. 


To a Tale of The Ancient Traveller, as told at the Court of Omee, noble 
King of the Great Middle Country, and by him called The Romance of Svarat’s 
King set down by Lipo-va, the scribe, give ear: 


NOW thou, most noble king, that he, the great and power- 

4 ful one named Mahm, who sits on Svarat’s throne, rul- 

ing o’er all, was not born thus to Svarat’s throne as 

you were born to this, but once a poor and humble slave, 

he rose to that estate. The tale of how he won the princess 

Buthima, of Svarat, and the throne Svarat, too, is one of wonder 
and romance. 


Once on a time a humble artisan, named Apadrach, who 
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lived in Svarsa, had an only son, of whom ’twas augured at his 
birth that he would wed a princess and rule all the land. 
Old Apadrach paid little heed to these old women’s tales, but the 
young son, Osiso, having a mind impressionable and credulous, 
used oft to dream that it was really true; and often when his 
daily work was done he wandered in the cool of eventide upon 
the road that led up to the gate of Svarat’s gorgeous palace, and, 
arrived, peer through the gate within (for at this hour the gates 
were always left ajar), and peering thus, dream dreams that 
were to be. 

And so it came to pass one fair evening as he was peering 
through the palace gate and viewing all the gorgeous throng 
within, arrayed in fine and costly clothes of silk, bedecked with 
costly lace and precious jewels, that Svarat’s princess, Buthima, 
passed by that very gate; and, seeing Osiso earnestly regarding 
what took place, she smiled, blushed, paused and then passed 
on. But though her form had passed, poor Osiso with popping 
eyes could still behold her there: for, with that instant’s smile 
and blush, the heart of Osiso had left forever more, and never to 
return, its proper seat. 

And so it passed, Osiso came to love. 

Being young, Osiso did not stop to think on difference of 
state and rank and caste between himself, a humble workman’s 
son and her, the noble princess of Svarat. But, ah! too soon he 
was to be awaked. 

The youth, with thoughts full of his new-born love (if such 
a love is truly born anew), walked boldly forth and inward of 
the gate. But now his time of wakening has come. The captain 
of the palace guard, aroused at seeing pass a man in leather 
garb (for it is known to you that in that land all artisans in 
leather garb are clad) pass inward through the gate, detains 
him now, saying in voice that sounds like thunder: 

‘‘*Knowest thou not, oh lowly artisan, that none in leather 
garb may pass this gate?’’ 

Whereat Osiso now remembered well: one of the kingdom’s 
strictest laws was this. And then his heart, erstwhile so full of 
hope, sank in him and he turned his humble steps unto his 
humble home, and all that night sat sorrowing, sunk in tearful, 
dark despair. 

But on the morrow, rising with fresh life and hope, he 
vowed that humble though he be, a dress of silk and jewels he 
would have and then go wed the princess Buthima. 

Oh, simple vow to make! How hard the task! For when 
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he calmed and thought how this great feat which he had set 
himself should be performed, once more his spirits fell; for 
where should he procure the means to buy a better than the 
garb he wore. [For many days he sat and pondered this, and 
as each evening fell, despaired the more. But on the fifth day 
hunger smote him hard, and rising from his fruitless, dark 
despair he fared forth to labor and returned at evening with 
three silver pieces earned. Two of these silver pieces bought 
him food, the third he laid aside and said: ‘‘ Each night I shall 
lay by one silver piece to buy a dress to woo the princess in.’’ 

And so it passed, Osiso loved his work. 

Now, after many days, in all one year, Osiso had laid by 
a goodly sum, wherewith he sought the merchant Probostra. 
Said he: 

‘‘Behold, O Probostra, here have I many silver pieces, 
which are yours. Give me, I pray of you, a suit of silk, that 
I may go and make the princess mine.’’ 

Probostra first would fain have laughed aloud; and then 
his anger rose, with threatening scowl. But looking at the 
young man’s hopeful face a pity took him and he held the words 
his angry tongue would speak, and said thus softly: 

‘*Knowest thou not, O artisan, that such as thou may not 
within the kingdom’s law procure a dress of silk? For it is 
clearly writ: ‘No silk within this kingdom shall be sold to him 
who pays in silver, but in gold.’’’ 

At this Osiso’s spirits fell once more, and long he felt the 
sting of deep despair, until Probostra, noting his sad plight, 
took pity onee again and kindly said: 

‘‘Be of good heart, my son. You wish to raise your lowly 
born condition? Take, then, this warrior’s dress of finest wool 
and join the warriors fighting for the king. There perhaps 
you may earn gold.’’ 

And so it passed that Osiso cast off the leather garb his 
ancestors had worn, and donned the warrior’s dress of woolen 
cloth. 

Once more Osiso sought the palace gate, and as the evening 
fell he passed within; and so it chanced that on this very night 
and at this very hour and very gate the princess Buthima passed 
once again. She noted Osiso, his woolen dress, then stopped 
and smiled and spoke these words to him: 

‘*Go forth, O valiant warrior of the king. Uphold the law 

and quell all evil deeds; succor the gentle when they need thy 
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aid, for thou art they if thou but knewest; and when thy task 
is done thou shalt be paid in gold, for such the kingdom’s law 
my father made.’’ 

She kissed her hand to him and smiled and went. Osiso’s 
heart then beat with glad acclaim, and grasping fast the sword 
the captain gave he fared forth with other warriors. He up- 
held the law and quelled all evil things, suecored the gentle when 
they needed aid, and came in time to know that he was they. 
Kach day he did receive from the great king a piece of gold 
which each day he laid by. 

But many of his brothers squandered theirs in buying 
luxuries and poisoned drink, which made QOsiso sad, until he 
said: 

‘‘My brothers, why do you thus spend and waste the gold 
the good king gives to you?’’ 

To which they answered: 

‘Why dost thou hoard thine?’’ 

To which in turn, Osiso answered them: 

‘‘T keep my gold to buy a dress of silk that 1 may wed the 
princess Buthima and bring great good upon this land of ours. 
Do you the same, and you may wed her too.’’ 

At which they laughed, and asked him: 

‘‘Thinkest thou the princess Buthima will even look at thee 
because thou wearest a dress of silk? Ho! Ho!”’ 

But Osiso marked well her words and smile and turned 
away and murmured to himself: 

‘Tis not because my dress shall be of silk the princess 
will consent to wed with me. It is because I worked and fought 
and won.’’ 

It came to pass that as the year grew closed Osiso had 
saved many golden coins, with which again he turned towards 
Probostra and asked again what he had asked before. The 
worthy merchant, seeing he was clad in wool and paid in gold, 
welcomed him gladly, clad him all in silk, from sandals, robe, 
to turban; for behold! Osiso had saved gold enough for all. 

And for the third time Osiso repaired before the gate that 
led to Svarat’s throne, and this time no one bade him stop, for 
he was one of them. And when he passed within, behold! there 
stood the princess waiting him with open arms: and they were 
wed that day. 

And when the good king’s earthly work well done, he 
went his way beyond, they made him king. Turning to Buthima 
Osiso said: 
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‘*My princess, I take this, thy kingdom, in thy right.’’ 

But Buthima laid fingers on his lips to silence him and 
spoke to him these words: 

‘‘No, noble prince, this vast domain is thine by right, for 
it is thou who hast attained.’’ 

And then the populace and courtiers cried and greeted him 
with shouts of praise: 

‘‘Long life unto the mighty Svarat’s king, king Mahm.”’’ 

And so he rules, oh noble king Omee, thy king and mine. 
And he has brought many blessings on the land. 

And then the mighty king arose and thus addressed the 
court: 


‘‘This tale the worthy story-teller has unfolded I do believe 
right and true.’’ 

But he told them not that the gold and silver which Osiso 
saved are not the gold and silver of this realm. And therefore 
none of his courtiers, ignorant of this, although they hoard 
their silver, gold and precious stones, will thus attain. For so 
the Ancient Traveller whispered to me, Lipo-va, the scribe, 
and I have set it down. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


To a Tale of the Ancient Traveller, told at the Court of Omee, noble King 
of the Great Middle Country, and by him called the tale of The River of Life, set 
down by Lipo-va, the Scribe, give ear: 


NOW, most noble king, that through this land there is a 
. river, flowing east and west and onward to the peaceful 

sea beyond. The journey thither would take many days, 

and few would make it, but in ancient times I once 
approached that river from the North, and there beheld 
the Carnival of Spring. Few were permitted to look on the 
sight, save those who took part in the Carnival; but having 
travelled all over the earth it was not difficult for me to make 
the guards to let me view the spectacle. 

As I approached the river from afar I saw its surface 
covered with black dots, which bobbed about and drifted with 
the stream as bits of cork will bob and drift about. As I ap- 
proached more closely I beheld these bobbing dots were human 
heads. Far up and down the stream as eye could reach, the 
waters floated drifting human forms, all battling, struggling, 
rising but to sink, with here a bare arm for a moment raised, 
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and there a foot uplifted in the air, all drifting, drifting, onward 
to the sea. 

Beckoning the servant who attended me, I hastened on and 
soon came to the bank. The sight that there met my astonished 
gaze first bade me laugh, but then my pity rose. And surely 
one who saw that struggling stream must pity those who wrested 
in its flood. A million human beings struggled there. They 
struggled with each other and the stream. Not one of them 
essayed to reach the land, but only fought each other, thinking 
thus that each would save himself a watery death. They climbed 
upon each others’ slippery forms; they grasped at straws that 
floated on the tide; they clambered upon rubbish in the stream. 
And if one reached a temporary hold upon some drifting log 
then those about would try to tear him off until at last, splutter- 
ing and bawling like a new born babe, he sank again beneath 
the river’s wave; and as his refuge on the log was high so 
would his plunge beneath the wave be deep. Some dived beneath 
and built them mounds of mud upon the river’s bed, but others 
came and snatched the mud for theirs, and so they sank. Truly 
it was a pitiable sight. 

A few there were who counselled peace and help. But no 
one heeded them, or those who did turned for an instant to 
hear what they said, splashed water in their faces and swam 
on with mockery and laughter. And the stream carried them, 
drifting, drifting, onward, all. 

I walked along the bank, following the stream, and pres- 
ently I came upon a man who also walked and held fast in his 
hand a silken cord. I stopped and asked of him why helped 
he not the struggling swimmers there. He smiled a sad, com- 
passionate, tender smile and answered me: 

‘‘Tt is against the law. For help must not be given them 
until they learn. Each year at this same season must our 
people enter the river at its source and drift or sink until they 
learn. If they drift on into the sea they are drawn out and 
after some short rest thrown back again.’’ 

‘¢ And why this throwing back again?’’ I asked. 

‘‘That they may learn to swim,’’ he said, and smiled again 
his sad, compassionate, tender smile. 

‘¢ And in the end, how do they learn,’’ I asked, ‘‘and finish 
finally this cruel test?’’ 

He answered: ‘‘That you shall see presently.”’ 

‘‘Tell me,’’ I asked, ‘‘what is this silken cord, one end of 
which you hold here in your hand.’’ 
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He pointed to a swimmer in the stream, to one who glided 
quietly along, who followed steadily the river’s swing yet ever 
ready to render others aid. I knew him in a moment to be one 
of those that I had seen before among the few who counselled 
peace and help. 

‘‘He has been down the river many times,’’ said he upon 
the bank; and as he spoke he jerked the silken cord within his 
hand. This I had seen him doing many times. 

‘‘He swims quite well,’’ I said. ‘‘Why do you not draw 
him to safety here upon the land ”’ 

‘‘Such as he is are always safe,’’ said he. ‘‘We watch and 
guide them, though they often think it is an undercurrent in 
the stream that draws them safe from danger. But he has not 
yet learned all, therefore he cannot land.’’ 

‘‘And are there others, then, like him?’’ I asked. 

He pointed down the stream. I hastened on. 

I passed many watchers on the bank, all holding silken 
cords of different hues, jerking upon them now from time to 
time. And always those who thus were fastened safe were 
those who helped their brothers in the stream and counselled 
peace and help. Yet they must learn. 

And now I came upon a point of land and sat me down 
to watch the spectacle. I watched the noisy, bustling, struggling 
mob; I watched the quiet swimmers who were fast; 1 watched 
the watchers watching on the bank. And as I watched, one swim- 
mer who was fast turned suddenly as his silken cord was jerked, 
and grasped it: then the silken cord grew taut and he was drawn 
safely to the land, and so became another watcher there. For 
he had learned the lesson of the stream, had found the tie that 
held him safe and turned and grasped it. No more need he 
learn to swim. 

And then the king arose and said: 

‘‘T do believe much truth is in the tale the worthy story- 
teller has just told. And if you, noble courtiers, will grasp the 
silken cords when next you swim you will be drawn safe.’’ 

But he told them not, because he knew it not, how they must 
turn, nor in what river this might be done. And unless he station 
watchers on the bank none of his courtiers will be drawn safe. 
For this the Ancient Traveller whispered to me, Lipo-va, the 
scribe, and I have set it down. 





A DREAM OF ATLANTIS.—THE LAND OF MU. 
By Auice Dixon Le PLONGEON 
(Continued from page 186.) 


O heart of man! how dark a scroll 

Thy history must to view unroll! 

But in the stern Athenian breast 

Hope keeps alive its ray most blest, 
That future days will make them free, 
And they once more their home may see. 


On winds the long and glittering show, 

The triumph swelling with its flow; 

While trumpet, flageolet, and lyre, 

Shrill pipes, and clashing cymbal, higher 
Their brazen voices send 

Unto the heavens; yet wilder dance 

The bacchants, and the horses prance 
As voices loudly rend 

The air with shouts, from lusty throats 

Not tuned to give melodius notes. 

The whitest elephants, revered, 

And sacred bulls, here, too, appeared, 

With garlands woven round their horns, 

While cloth of gold the back adorns 

Of they whose trumpet tones are said 

To rouse the souls of mortals dead. 


From every vantage ground sweet flowers 
Are tossed by lovely hands from bowers; 
And if a blossom chance to light 

Upon a hero te’en in fight, 

A searching glance now upward turns 
To meet a fleeting look that yearns 

With sympathy for valiant foe 

Who into servitude must go. 
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Perchance the Lady Nenuphar 
May save this blue-eyed son of war. 


As hotter fall the ardent rays 

Of Kin upon the broad highways, 

More boisterous grow the surging crowd, 

While swells the music, ever loud, 

And no one in the multitude 

Perceives the rumblings that intrude 
Below their restless feet— 

The earth, that palpitating oft, 

Its menace sendeth up aloft 
All triumphs to defeat. 


As now the king of day ascends 

His lofty dome, in homage bends 

The human mass, whose footsteps turn 

To temples many, wherein burn— 

On altars of the purest gold 

And ruddier orichalcum old,— 

The sacred fire, from out the sky 

Procured each year, ne’er left to die. 

For now in every holy place 

The priests a multitude will face, 

And empty sound, to still enslave 
And strive with gorgeous show 

The devotees whose gold they crave, 
Pretending all to know. 


The temple dancers, too, must aid, 
And each seductive, beauteous maid 
Her pretty hands will clap, to beat 
The measure for her agile feet. 
With voices musical are blent 

The tinkling sistrums whose ostent 
Is rich and beautiful to see,— 
Clear bronze inlaid with ivory. 

The rumbling of the tunkul drum 
Makes every lesser voice seem dumb, 
But agitates and re-inspires 

The dancer who of motion tires. 


Now brazen gongs, resounding loud, 
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Make known to all the host within 
That expiation of their sin 

Is granted, since the culprits vowed 
Rich offerings to the gods who heard, 
For them, the priests petitioning word. 
From those whose lives have been effaced 
Some spoils are on the altar placed; 
While to the lofty arch goes up 
Sweet incense from the sacred cup; 
And priests in gorgeous robes intone 
Their ritual, while the tunkuls moan. 


Now drowsing vapors slowly creep 

Above the dancers till they sleep 

Where they have drooped, and must remain 
Till they fron: dream-land come again. 


Surpassing other temples, one 

Was consecrated to the sun,— 

Magnificent its roof of gold 

Whose worth was often proudly told. 

As now the populace withdrew, 

The priestess Manab passing thro’ 

This temple vast, emerged before 

The portal, on a marble floor 

Which led by spacious steps below; 

Here, lighted by the midday glow, 
The priestess paused to gaze 

Upon the agitated throng 

As back and forth they surged along 
The streets, with light ablaze. 

The while she stands so pensive here, 

Upon the steps are gathering near 

Observant ones who see her white 

And slender figure on the height— 

For Manab lives revered by all; 

And soon a voice is raised to call:— 
“Behold! th’ Exalted One! 

To Atlas sister; Good and Great 

Was he. Alas! that cruel fate 

His life too briefly spun.” 
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This hearing, Manab thinks a sign 

From him hath come. Her smile benign 
Is turned to those who look her way. 
The will of Atlas to obey, 

She now exhorted these to strive 

To keep some virtues yet alive 

Within this city soon to fall, 

When none may rescue great or small. 
But most she pleadeth for the poor 
Petitioning at every door. 

“Behold this show of wealth that stares 
Upon the face of |\Want, and dares 
Withhold the pittance it entreats 
Wherever want with luxury meets: 
Regaled are those who feel not need; 
Begrudged are they who hunger plead. 
O ye, who reap the earth’s full fruit, 
Brief now the time ye may dispute 
Upon the meagre dole bestowed 

Where charity once broadly flowed. 

Go! seek the dens starvation haunts— 
Where constant need the bravest daunts. 
Relent! give freely of your store; 

The end is near, for rich and poor.” 


This theme is touched and that, while all 
Seem spellbound at her earnest call. 

Of war priestess too now spake, 

And of the mothers’ hearts that break— 
‘While thousands die and thousands slay— 
But soon the gods will join the fray, 

To crush this power degenerate 

That aims to overthrow each state.” 

She pauses, and a man of years 

Cries out, “Yea, yea, the climax nears— 
At last, great priestess thou hast come 
To voice the truth too long kept dumb.” 


Another begs they may be told 

If she could in the stars behold 

The awful fate she now foretold; 
And Manab’s swelling word rings out 
To find the ear of all about: 
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‘Say I the stars this thing declare? 
Nay, then! °T 1s even I who dare. 
The days are few!—Do we our best 
To make our fellow creatures blest.” 


From out the throng a man approached 
Who matters doctrinal thus broached: 
“My faith goes not, Exalted One, 

To bow to yonder glowing sun; 

How small a cloud its face can hide! 

A storm its fullest powers deride.” 


But she: “When Light abandons earth 
No form will ever come to birth. 

The sun is our sustaining force— 

We live in its unerring course. 

The least and greatest, high and low, 

Must die without its ardent glow. 

The watchful bird within her nest 
Obedient yields to Life’s behest, 
Productive force, whose quickening flame 
In bondage holds her tender frame 
While there she broods with wings outspread 
To guard Creation’s mystic bed :— 

The fire-god breathing from above 
Awakens constanc mother-love. 


“The lofty tree whose shielding arms 
Protect the nest from rude alarms, 
Draws in thro’ every swaying bough 
The beaming rays that will endow 
With buds and blossoms. Year by year 
The tree drinks life; in winter drear 
It sleeping bides the spring, still fed 
By warmth yon mighty orb hath sped. 
In Time’s abyss the ages glide; 

The trees in silent darkness hide 

In mines profound, till virile hands 
Restore them to the upper lands 
Where, yielding, all its treasured rays, 
The tree a final joy conveys— 

The fire-god, preserver, smiles, 

And from dull care man’s sense beguiles. 
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“The sower drops within the earth 

Ripe grain, to find in death rebirth; 

The clouds life-giving rains bestow; 

The god of day sets all aglow. 

The corn attains its stately height, 

And mortals, gladdened by the sight, 
The fire-god praise with heart and voice, 
While in his bounties they rejoice. 


“The mighty orb unceasing leads 

Its circling worlds thro’ starry meads— 
But when the parent of our sky 

Shall fade, its offspring too must die. 
Resistless power in earthy deeps 
Forever surges, roars, and leaps; 

The bellows of a mighty force 

Impel destruction on its course 

To fire the mounts and shake the plains 
Till nothing living there remains 

The fire-god’s all-consuming hand 
Proud Mu will scourge, till o’er the land 
The seas will rush, and every breath 
Be strangled in the grasp of Death.” 


As from the height turns she away 
Comes Cho, entreating her to stay. 
With eager gaze and bowing low, 
He says: “I do thy pardon crave; 
But thou did’st aid us forth to go 
When Can and Itzat went, to save 
The princess Nalah, now our queen—” 
The look bestowed on him is keen 
And swift, but fails to find a trace 
Of any well-remembered face,— 
As he perceives, so ventures yet 
To take the word, “Twere strange indeed 
If thou my face did’st not forget. 
For I, a little child in need 
Was rescued from the dreadful haunts, 
Where children suffer blows and taunts :— 
Of those days only gratitude 
Upon my memory must intrude.” 
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Said Manab: “Yea, I saw thee go 
With that young student, Kadimo, 
And I adjure thee, turn once more 
To find that safer, distant shore; 
For here should none abide who love 
This earth-life. Coming from above 
Destruction will submerge this land 
With all upon it, small and grand.” 


Now he: “Exalted One, I came 

For that our wisemen know this same; 
And I would save one friend at last 
From watery grave and fiery blast; 
The first and tenderest friend to bless 
My helpless childhood and distress.” 


At this a glorifying tear 

In Manab’s eye springs pure and clear— 
Then: “Hasten! Well dost thou, I ween, 
To save thy friend, or great or mean. 
Be not like yonder swarm who doubt 
Our word and every warning flout. 
The time is brief, most brief, we feel; 
But vainly unto fools appeal. 

So perish they! all deaf and blind, 
Till ocean waves their bodies grind. 
Delay not! Seek thy friend and go 
Before the billows overflow.” 


But he: “I know not how to seek 

The way with that kind one to speak. 
In palace walls abides she now, 

And kingly favor wreathes her brow. 
Her path to come anear, perchance 
Would be to dare the monarch’s glance. 
Ah! if thy wisdom would advise 

Some measure that might safe disguise 
The purpose treasured in my heart, 

To venture I would now depart.” 

“Let not thy spirit be depressed,” 
Thus she, “The simplest ways are best.” 
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Soon comes he to the palace ground 
Where many servitors are found; 
And, questioned why he enters there, 
Replies that for a lady fair 
A message he hath brought; so past 
This questioner and that. At last 
He enters thro’ a door where stand 
The sentries in their armor grand 
And sternly bar the way— 
Some other entry must thou. find, 
For we our orders closely mind, 
And none pass here this day.” 


“T care not if within I go,” 

Cries he, “But Pepen is to know,— 

For *t is her wish—that one she sought 
Hath come, and of poor Cho hath brought 
Good words; most gladly she'll repay 
The messenger who this will say.” 

The sentries not a word reply; 

Sut just within a maid goes by, 

Who quickly has the words retold 
And carried further by a bold 

And handsome page, with promise sure 
To share the recompense secure. 


Can this most lovely woman be 

The Pepen he hath come to see ;— 
The hungry girl in tatters mean — 
Transformed into a dazzling queen ;— 
His Butterfly in film of gold 

And gems whose worth must be untold! 


Himself to manhood nobly grown 
To her could nevermore be known 
Save by his word declared. 
His face she eagerly doth scan 
While maidens ever gently fan 
Her beauteous form, half bared. 
“Of Cho, thou bringest word?” she asks ;— 
While one, who in her sunshine basks, 
Another questions by a sign, 
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And both their laughter must confine, 
To think that mortal man can bear 
A name unwelcome to their ear. 


The guest in quiet tones now spake— 
“Kind lady, I alone would make 
The story known to thee; could these 
Thy favored maidens, have release?” 
She smiled half bitterly— | 
“In grand estate no freedom lies :— 
Go further off, my pretty spies, 
But keep me yet beneath your eyes 
Lest Pepen strive to flee.” 


“And now, thy tale, of that poor lad : 
Who with me often wandered glad 
In yonder ways where freedom wild 
Seems joy unto the homeless child : 
Till hunger breaks the charm, 
And pain close follows on the track 
Of him who everything must lack, 
And cruelty oft alarm.” | 





He then: “Behold in me the boy | 
Whom Pepen kindness gave, and joy”— 
Exclaims she now: “Thou, little Cho! 
Ah! glad am I once more to know 
Thy face,” and from her couch would rise, | 
Her orbs alight with glad surprise. 
But he: “Your courtiers on us gaze; 
Not here as on the broad highways, 
May each the other greet. 
To save thee I from countries far 
Have journeyed; there my friends all are; 
And there a safe retreat 
Thy presence waits. These hands of mine 
Its walls have beautified as thine; 
There, too, warm hearts will welcome thee, 
All eager thy kind face to see,— 
For I have told how in my woe | 
To Pepen might I ever go.” 
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Within her eyes the tear-drops welled, 
As quickly too were they repelled, 
While he, unhesitating, still 
Her mind with his desire must fill: 
“T know not if unto thine ear 
Have come those rumors of a fear 
Long held in faith by those who can 
Within divining mirrors scan 
What signs and portents there unfold, 
That Fate may give, and what withhold. 
But I from boyhood days have heard 
The scholars tell, and none demurred, 
That Mu itself and all which here 
Exists, was soon to disappear. 
Our king who late in Mayach died— 
For there since childhood I abide— 
Beheld, when life was ebbing fast, 
This land within the ocean cast, 
And that with brief delay. 
This morn the same hath Manab voiced 
While crowds triumphantly rejoiced; 
She bade me haste away 
To seek thee and to save with speed, 
Since thou did’st rescue me in need. 
The land beyond this Sacred Height 
In timid hearts awakens fright; 
For scarce a day now finds its close 
Without this earth betraying throes. 
Perchance to-night or early dawn 
May find us into havoc drawn.” 


He paused to eagerly await 
The words that would decide her fate— 
Nor waited long: “My life,” she said, 
“Unto myself and every one 
Is worthless. All that I have done 
Were best forgotten with the dead! 
So vainly have I lived my day, 
"T were pity to prolong my stay. 
The Power that moulded me and cast 
Me in this net will hold me fast 
Beyond, or loose the trammels. What 
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Matters it—bide I or not? 
In chains of gold I live. 
Choice had I none, of what my path 
Should be, but if the present offer wrath, 
The future may forgive.” 


Entreating her he lingered yet: 
“To plead once more I will return 
Ere long; thou surely wilt not spurn 
My services, and brand regret 
Upon my life. Consent to flee, 
For overwhelmed this land will be. 
By every token”— “Hark! they call” 
Exclaimed Pepen, “Thro’ yonder hall 
Gadeirus comes this way. Depart! 
This portal take,—and cease to grieve 
That thraldom [ can never leave 
Till Death release me by his dart. 
But haste! I pray thee disappear— 
My tyrant-slave is very near.”’ 


To be continued. 





TRUE ART IS SINCERE AND DIRECT. 


I remember when in my younger days I had heard of the 
wonders of Italian painting. I fancied the great pictures would 
be great strangers; some surprising combination of color and 
form; a foreign wonder, barbaric pear] and gold, like the spon- 
toons and standards of the militia, which play such pranks in the 
eyes and imaginations of school-boys. I was to see and acquire 
I knew not what. When I came at last to Rome and saw with 
eyes the pictures, I found that genius left to novices the gay and 
fantastic and ostentatious, and itself pierced directly to the sim- 
ple and true; that it was familiar and sincere; that it was the 
old, eternal fact I had met already in so many forms,—unto 
which I lived; that it was the plain you and me I knew so well, I 
had left at home in so many conversations. 

Emerson, ‘‘ Art.”’ 























THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


By Nuruo pE MANHAR. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


(Continued frem page 190.) 


ment was not an angel but a manifestation of the Holy One. 

The seripture uses the words ‘The Angel of the Lord’ 

as a metaphoric appellation of the Divine Being, as did 
also Jacob when blessing Ephraim and Manasseh saying, ‘The 
Angel which redeemed me from all evil bless the lads.’ And 
furthermore, in Exodus XIV.19. The Almighty is referred to 
and designated as ‘The Angel of the Lord that went before the 
camps of Israel removed and went behind them.’ Whether Israel 
acts uprightly or not, the Holy One is still its ruler and governor 
in order that it may not become subject to other nations, and that 
its good works may put them to shame. It may however be said, 
yet it is written, ‘The adversary hath spread out his hand upon 
her pleasant things, for she hath seen the heathen entered into 
her sanctuary’ (Lam. 1.10). If the Holy One governs Israel as 
stated, how was it that the heathen entered her sanctuary and 
destroyed it? Scripture itself gives the reason, as it is written, 
‘Thou hast done all these things (Jer. XIX. 22). The Lord hath 
done that which he hath devised. He hath fulfilled what he 
proposed in days of yore (Lam. IIJ.19). From these words we 
conclude and affirm that notwithstanding the occurrence of all 
these calamities, the Holy One is still ruler of Israel and that 
only by his permission could they have happened. Observe, serip- 
ture states, ‘And Alhim looked upon the earth, and behold, it 
was corrupt,’ because the Schekina had deserted it’ as we have 
said. Moreover it is stated, ‘And God saw their works that they 
turned from their evil way’ (Ion. III. 14). The ery of the 
earth is always ascending heavenwards and desirous of union 
with the celestial world, enrobes itself with raiments of beauty 
and splendor, as doth a maiden expecting the arrival of her lover. 


S'= Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘ What David beheld at that awful mo- 
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When its children are upright and virtuous, they become its 
ornaments. Far otherwise was it when the deluge came, for 
then they were vile and depraved and corrupted, so that the 
earth blushing with shame at their deeds of wickedness hid 
itself, as doth an unfaithful wife from her husband. When, 
however, they became brazen, openly lewd, obscene and sensual, 
then like an immodest courtisan casting aside her veil, it also 
became unclean and corrupted, as it is written ‘The earth is 
defiled by the inhabitants thereof, because they have transgressed 
the laws, changed the ordinance, broken the everlasting covenant’ 
(Is. XXIV. 5). Then corruption both moral and physical pre- 
vailed throughout the world, for all flesh had corrupted its way 
upon the earth.’’ 

Rabbi Eleazer was once on a visit to Rabbi Jose the son 
of Rabbi Simeon and grandson of Lakunya, who on beholding 
him spread a sumptuous couch on the floor in order to recline 
and rest himself. After engaging a while in silent meditation, 
his grandfather said: ‘‘ Have you ever heard your father explain 
the meaning of the words, ‘The Lord hath done that which he 
had devised. He hath fulfilled his word that he had commanded 
in the days of old?’ ”’ 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘Initiated students have interpreted 
them thus, the words ‘fulfilled his word’ (bitza emratho) signify 
that God hath rent his purple robe of glory and light with which 
he had arrayed himself from the beginring of creation, and con- 
tributed to the beauty and perfection of his sanctuary.’’ 

Then asked his grandfather again: ‘‘ Does a king think or 
devise punishment before his son has acted wickedly?’’ 

To this Rabbi Eleazar replied; ‘‘ A certain king possessed a 
most costly and precious vase. Fearing the loss of it, he caused 
it to be continually placed before him. At length his son came to 
visit him and on a dispute arising between them, the king in a 
moment of anger seized hold of the vase and dashed it to pieces 
on the ground. Such is the signification of the words, ‘The Lord 
hath done what he had devised.’ Observe, from the day the sanc- 
tuary was finished and completed, the Lord regarded it with 
continuous joy and delight, yet fearing that Israel would act 
wickedly, he determined it should be destroyed. Whilst Israel 
kept the good law and lived in obedience to its dictates, purely 
and uprightly, there was the sanctuary the glory of God on the 
earth, but when Israel fell with idolatry and forsook his worship 
it was destroyed. At its destruction then only did the Holy One 
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feel grief at the punishment of the guilty. On all other occasions 
itis a source of delight to him when the wicked through their mis- 
deeds are swept out of the world, as it is written, ‘When the 
wicked perish there is shouting.’ (Prov. XI. 10). If, however, it 
be objected, we are taught that the Holy One never rejoices at the 
punishment of the evildoer observe that punishment is twofold 
in its character. There is the punishment of those who, despite 
the admonitions and long-suffering of God, continue in their wick- 
edness. The suffering of these causes joy to the Holy One. There 
is also the punishment of those whose perversity in crime has not 
attained its climax. Far from being a source of joy to him, their 
suffering causes the Holy One to sorrow and grieve over them. 
There are wretches who are afflicted before their wickedness 
has reached its culmination, as it is written, ‘For the iniquity 
of the Amorites is not yet full’ (Gen. XV. 16). If, again, it be 
asked, wherefore God chastises sometimes those whose iniquity 
is not full? We answer, evildoers whose bad deeds injure only 
themselves are punished only when the measure of their iniquity 
is filled, whilst the unrighteous who attach themselves to Israel 
with the object of afflicting and injuring it are punished before 
their evil intentions are realized. It is the chastisement of this 
class of evildoers that causes grief to the Holy One. Amongst 
such were the Egyptians that were drowned in the Red Sea, and 
the enemies of Israel in the time of Ichosaphat. . . . . It 
is written: ‘For yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain upon 
the earth, forty days and forty nights, and every living substance 
that I have made will I destroy from off the face of the earth’ ”’ 
(Gen. VII. 4). 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘ Wherefore this limit of forty days and 
nights? It was because this number is always found in connec- 
tion with the infliction of punishment, as it is written, ‘Forty 
stripes he may give him and not exceed’ (Deuter. XXV. 3). 
This number is fixed to correspond with the four cardinal quar- 
ters of the world, each of which is divided into ten parts or de- 
grees aS man was created to correspond with them in a man- 
ner, for the commission of crime he must not be beaten with 
more than forty stripes. For a like reason, this number forty 
was equally necessary in the punishment of the world.’’ 

Rabbi Isaac was sitting in presence of Rabbi Simeon, and in 
course of conversation asked the question: ‘‘What is the real 
meaning of the words, ‘And the earth was corrupt before the 


Alhim.’ Though man commit crime how can it affect the earth 
and make it corrupt?”’ 
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Rabbi Simeon replied: ‘‘Seripture informs us that the earth 
and all flesh upon it had together become corrupt. There is 
found another and similar expression or statement, ‘And the 
land is defiled and therefore I do visit the iniquity thereof upon 
it.’ Now, if it be said, though men sinned, how could their crimes 
cause the earth to be corrupt, so that along with them it is sub- 
ject to punishment? Observe that the sins of mankind that cor- 
rupt it are effaceable by repentance except that of self-defile- 
ment; and so scripture states, ‘Though thou wash thee with nitre 
and take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before me 
saith the Lord God’ (Jer. II. 22); and again, ‘For thou art not a 
God that hath pleasure in wickedness, neither shall evil dwell 
with thee’ (Ps. V. 5). Only by extraordinary penitence can this 
heinous sin be expiated, respecting which it is written, ‘And Er 
the elder son of Judah was wicked before the Lord, and the Lord 
slew him’ ’’ (Gen. XX XVIII. 7), which verse has already been 
commented upon. 

Again Rabbi Isaac questioned Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘ Wherefore 
did God punish the antediluvians by a deluge of water rather 
than by fire or some other scourge?’’ 

Rabbi Simeon replied: ‘‘Therein is involved a deep mys- 
tery. In indulging in the heinous sin of self polluation man im- 
peded and prevented the union of the waters above with the wa- 
ters below, or in other words, the male and female principles, 
and as therefore punished by a watery element; so that in 
their case the punishment fit the crime. Scripture states, ‘All 
the foundations of the great deep were broken up and the win- 
dows of heaven were opened.’ (Gen. VII. 4). The fountains of 
the great deep refer to the waters below, and the windows of 
heaven to the waters above.’’ 

Rabbi Hiya and Rabbi Jehuda when traveling, passed near 
some great and lofty mountains, in the gorges and fissures of 
which they observed bleached skeletons of the remains of men 
who had perished in the deluge. They measured two hundred 
feet as they extended on the rocks. Overcome with astonish- 
ment, they said: ‘‘Now we comprehend what the masters have 
told us, why the antedeluvians feared not the divine punish- 
ment, as it is written. ‘Therefore they say unto God, depart 
from us for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways (Job XXI. 
14).’ But their haughtiness and pride of strength availed them 
nothing, for they perished, swept off the face of the earth by the 
waters of the deluge.’’ 
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‘¢*And Noah begat three sons, Shem, Ham and Japhet’ ”’ 
(Gen. VI. 10), said Rabbi Hiya to Rabbi Jehuda, ‘‘Come 
and I will make known unto thee what I have learned as to the 
occult meaning and sense of these words. The life of Noah was 
similar to a man entering into a cavern’ from which after a cer- 
tain time, come forth two or three sons, each of them different 
in character, habit and temperament, one being upright, one un- 
just, whilst the third is void of any special trait of disposition. 
The same peculiarity and distinction between individuals ob- 
tain alike in the three worlds. Observe when the soul descends 
from the celestial sphere or plane in heaven it becomes as it were 
entangled in mountain ravines, and meeting with its lower in- 
tellectual self, they take on the animal bodily life, and thus 
blended form one individual.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jehuda, ‘‘The mind and the lower nature depend 
the one on the other, but the spirit (the higher or real self) is in- 
dependent of both of them. They are located or inhere in the 
physical organization, but not it, which as yet has never been 
discovered or seen by any individual. When a man leads a pure 
life, his higher self is present and aids him in his endeavors, 
and by its purifying and enlightening influence enables him to 
attain to and enter into the enjoyment of the higher life of peace 
and bliss unspeakable. If, however: he is careless and unwilling 
to live the higher life, then though he may become intellectual. 
he can never become pure and one with the Divine. Further- 
more, whoso lives impurely depraves his nature, and by ignor- 
ing the dictates and admonitions of the spirit within him ren- 
ders himself more and more receptive of and swayed by objects 
of sense in following the bent of his animal appetites and in- 
clinations.’’ 

It is written, ‘‘And God said unto Noah, ‘the end of all 
flesh is come before me’ ’’ (Gen. VI. 12). Said Rabbi Jehuda: 
‘‘David says, ‘make me to know mine end and the measure of 
my days, what it is, that I may know how frail I am.’ From 
these words addressed unto the Holy One, we learn that there 
are two ends, one on the right hand, the other on the left, which 
man must choose to walk in during his life on earth. Of that on 
the right it is written, ‘Go thou thy way until the end be, for thou 
shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the end of thy days’ (Dan. 
XII. 13). Of that on the left it is said, ‘He setteth an end to 
darkness and searcheth out all perfection, the stones of darkness 
and the shadow of death. He considereth the depth of all 
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things.’ (Job XXVIII. 3.). When by affliction and suffering: 
the stones buried in darkness become manifested and the shadow 
of death hovers over, then the end of darkness becomes visible, 
or in other words, the angel of death or the serpent. Thus ‘the 
end of all flesh’ has the same meaning as the words ‘the end of 
darkness,’ that is, the death angel or the serpent. ‘He consider- 
eth the depth of all things’ refers to the same being who, when 
judgment falls upon the world, constitutes himself the satan or 
accurser of mankind and strives to disparage and blacken the 
characters of all creatures. With reference to the end on the 
right, the Holy One said to Daniel, ‘Go thy way till the end come, 
for thou shalt rest.’ Thereupon Daniel turned and said, ‘In 
which world shall my rest be, in this or the world to come?’ ‘In 
this world,’ replied the Holy One, ‘‘where rest is necessary, ‘as 
it is written, ‘He who walks in the right way shall rest in his 
bed’ (Is. LVII. 2). Then asked Daniel again of the Holy One, 
‘Shall I be of the number of those who will rise again at the end 
of the world?’ The Holy One replied ‘Thou, shalt rise.’ Said 
Daniel then ‘ J know that amongst these who shall rise, there 
will be upright and just men who during their lives on earth 
walked in the path of truth, and others there will be who have 
done wickedly, but as yet I know not amongst which I shall rise 
again.’ Said the Holy One, ‘In thy lot or state in which thou 
diest.’ Again Daniel spake and said, ‘Thou sayest unto me, ‘Go 
thou thy way to the end (iekh lecetz). There is an end on the 
right and an end on the left, which of these meanest thou?’ ‘The 
end on the right,’ answered the Holy One. David also said unto 
the Lord, ‘Make me to know my end,’ and found no rest until he 
knew which it would be, and it was said unto him, ‘Sit thou on 
my right hand.’ Observe, the Holy One also spake unto Noah, 
‘The end of all flesh has come before me.’ What does the word 
‘end’ here mean? It is that which causes the faces of all creat- 
ures to become pale and darkened. Hence we learn that the 
worldly minded and impious attract to themselves this end or 
state that causes the hue and complexion of their visages to be- 
come dark and gloomy. This unknown something or terror 
called ‘the end’ does not seize hold of anyone except vy permis- 
sion from on high. When God spake to Noah, it was present be- 
fore him, waiting for his word of authority to seize hold of the 
antediluvians, and then he added, ‘I will destroy them with 
the earth,’ at the same time saying unto Noah: ‘Make thee an ark 
of gopher wood,’ in order to protect himself and ward off the at- 
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tack of the death angel that he may have no power over him. 
Observe, we have heard that when death invades a city or enters 
into the world abroad, a man should not walk in the public streets 
and thoroughfares if he wishes to avoid the death angel, who 
then has the power to afflict and destroy anyone whom he 
meets and encounters. Therefore, was it the Holy One said unto 
Noah, ‘Thou must conceal thyself within the ark and so avoid 
meeting the destroying angel and thus be secure from his lethal 
power.’ If it be said, there was no such being existing at the 
time of the deluge whose waters caused the destruction of the 
human race, observe that no judgment has ever overwhelmed the 
world but what this malefic angel has been present to inflict it. 
At the time of the Flood, he was present in the water which was 
an instrument used by him, and so God warned Noah and coun- 
selled him to avoid his presence by building and entering into 
the ark. But if it be furthermore asked, what advantage could 
accrue to the patriarch by so doing? How could that prevent 
the entrance into it of the destroyer? Our reply is, that he has 
no power over anyone so long as he keeps himself out cf his 
sight. We gather this from what happened to the Egyptians, 
since God commanded, ‘Let none of you go out of the door of his 
house until the morning.’ (Ex. XII. 22). What was the rea- 
son of this prohibition? That he might avoid meeting the de- 
stroying angel who had the power of inflicting death. Therefore 
was Noah admonished to include and hide himself in the ark and 
thus escape destruction.’’ 

Rabbi Hiya and Rabbi Jose, whilst traveling in Armenia, 
and passing by some great and lofty mountains, observed in 
them vast gorges and deep ravines resulting from the action of 
the waters of the deluge. Said Rabbi Hiya ‘‘These have ex- 
isted from the time of the flood and, by the will of the Holy One, 
will endure unto the end of the world as tokens or reminders of 
the great wickedness of the antedeluvians, even as it is his will 
that by their good deeds, the memory of the righteous should 
abide before him and never be effaced. And even with those who 
delight not in his service, their evil works are transmitted and be- 
come manifested throughout all generations, as it is written, 
Though thou wash thyself with nitre and take thee much 
soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord 
God’ ’’ (Jer. II. 22). 

Said Rabbi Jose ‘‘ We read, ‘Lift up thy voice, Oh daughter 
of Gallim, cause it to be heard unto Laish, Oh! poor Anathoth’ 
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(Is. X. 30). These words already explained apply really to the 
eongregation of Israel. The daughter of Gallim besides des- 
ignating the daughter of Abraham our father, refers also to 
Israel who in another part of scripture is termed ‘a closed foun- 
tain:’ The term ‘Gallim’ also signifies rivers, which all flow 
towards the garden they fill and irrigate, as it is written, ‘Thy 
plants are an orchard of pomegranates with pleasant fruits’ 
(Cant. IV. 13), cause it to be heard at Laish has the same 
meaning as ‘the lion (laish) perisheth from lack of prey’ (Job. 
TV. 12). Laish denotes the male and laishah the female. Where- 
fore so, is it because scripture states, ‘The lion is. strongest 
amongst beasts and fearless of any it meets’ (Prov. XXX. 30) 
or ‘The lion is dead through lack of prey.’ The true interpreta- 
tion is in the word laish, an occult term of that mundane virtue 
which emanating from on high manifests itself on the earth 
plane. When the affluents of the celestial virtue cease descending 
and are no Jonger transformed into the lower mundane power, 
‘laish’ then takes the name of ‘laishah’; that is, it manifests it- 
self as female. The words ‘aniah anathoth (oh, poor anathoth) 
signify the same as those (in Jer. [. 1), namely ‘Jeremiah, son 
of Hilhiah, of the priests who lived in poverty (ba-anathoth), 
and also those I Kings II. 26’. And unto Abiathiar, the priest, 
said the king, ‘get thee to Anathoth, or, rather, live thou in pov- 
erty in thine own fields; the signification of which words is as 
follows: During the life of David’ Abrathar lived in wealth and 
opulence, but after David’s decease Solomon condemned him to 
live in poverty on his own land or property.’’ 


(To be Continued.) 





TENDERNESS A BOND OF FRIENDSHIP. 


The other element of friendship is tenderness. We are 
holden to men by every sort of tie, by blood, by pride, by fear, 
by hope, by luecre, by lust, by hate, by admiration, by every cir- 
cumstance and badge and trifle,—but we can scarce believe that 
so much character can subsist in another as to draw us by love. 
Can another be so blessed and we so pure that we can offer him 
tenderness? When a man becomes dear to me I have touched 
the goal of fortune. I find very little written directly to the 
heart of this matter in books. 

—FEimerson, ‘‘ Friendship.” 








MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


Is it possible to put a thought out of 
the mind? If so, how ts this done; how 
can one prevent its recurrence and keep 
it out of the mind? 


It is possible to keep a thought out 
of the mind, but it is not possible to 
put a thought out of the mind as we 
would put a tramp out of the house. 
The reason why so many are not able 
to keep away undesirable thoughts, and 
are not able to think on definite lines, 
is because they believe in the pre- 
valent notion that they must put 
thoughts out of their minds. It is 
{impossible to put a thought out of 
one’s mind because in putting it out 
attention must be given the thought, 
and while the mind gives the thought 
attention it is impossible to get rid 
of that thought. The one who says: 
Go away you bad thought, or, I will 
not think of this or that, keeps that 
thing in his mind as securely as though 
it were riveted there. If one says 
to himself that he must not think of 
this or that thing, he will be like the 
ascetics and hermits and fanatics who 
make a list of things they are not to 
think about and then proceed to go 
over this list mentally and to put those 
thoughts out of their mind and fail. 
The old story of “The Great Green 
Bear” illustrates this very well. A 
mediaeval alchemist was pestered by 
one of his pupils who wanted to be told 
how to transmute lead into gold. His 
master told the pupil that he could not 
do it, even though he were told, be- 
cause he was not qualified. On the 
continued pleading of the pupil, the 
alchemist decided to teach the pupil a 
lesson and told him that as he was 
going on a journey the following day 
he would leave him the formula by 
which he might succeed if he were able 
to follow all instructions, but that it 


would be necessary to pay the closest 
attention to the formula and to be 
accurate in every detail. The pupil 
was delighted and eagerly began the 
work at the time appointed. He fol- 
lowed the instructions carefwly and was 
accurate in the preparation of his ma- 
terials and instruments. He saw that 
metals of the right quality and quantity 
were in their proper crucibles, and the 
temperature required was produced. He 
was careful that the vapors were all 
conserved and passed through the 
alembics and retorts, and found that 
the deposits from these were exactly as 
stated in the formula. All this caused 
him much satisfaction and as he went 
on with the experiment he gained con- 
fidence in its ultimate success. One 
of the rules was that he should not 
read through the formula but should 
follow it only as he proceeded with 
his work. As he proceeded, he came 
to the statement: Now that the ex- 
periment has proceeded thus far and 
that the metal is at white heat, take 
a little of the red powder between the 
forefinger and thumb of the right hand, 
a little of the white powder between 
the forefinger and thumb of the left 
hand, stand over the glowing mass 
which you now have before you and 
be ready to drop these powders after 
you have obeyed the next order. The 
young man did as ordered and read 
on: You have now reached the crucial 
test, and success will follow only if 
you are able to obey the following: 
Do not think of the great green bear 
and be sure that you do not think of 
the great green bear. The young man 
paused breathless. “The great green 
bear. Iam not to think of the great 
green bear,’’ said he. “The great green 
bear! What is the great green bear? 
No, I will not think about the great 
green bear, but, confound it, I am, 
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thinking about the great green bear.” 
As he continued to think that he should 
not think about the great green bear 
he could think about nothing else, until 
finally it occurred to him that he 
should go on with his experiment, and 
although the thought of a great green 
bear was still in his mind he turned 
to the formula to see what the next 
order was, and he read: You have fail- 
ed in the trial. You have failed at 
the crucial moment because you have 
allowed your attention to be taken 
from the work to think about a great 
green bear. The heat in the furnace 
has not been kept up, the proper 
amount of vapor has failed to pass 
through this and that retort, and it is 
useless now to drop the red and white 
powders. 

A thought remains in the mind as 
long as attention is given to it. When 
the mind ceases to give attention to 
one thought and places it on another 
thought, the thought which has atten- 
tion remains in the mind, and that 
which has no attention gets out. The 
way to get rid of a thought is to 
hold the mind definitely and persis- 
tently on one definite and particular 
subject or thought. It will be found 
that if this is done, no thoughts which 
do not relate to the subject can in- 
trude themselves upon the mind. While 
the mind desires a thing its thought 
will revolve around that thing of de- 
sire because the desire is like a center 
of gravity and attracts the mind. ‘fhe 
mind can free itself from that desire, 
if it wills. The process by which it 
is freed is that it sees and under- 
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Stands that the desire is not the best 
for it, and then decides on something 
that is better. After the mind decides 
on the best subject, it should direct 
its thought to that subject and at- 
tention should be given to that subject 
only. By this process, the center of 
gravity is changed from the old de- 
sire to the new subject of thought. 
Mind decides where its center of gray- 
ity will be. To whatever subject or 
object the mind goes there will its 
thought be. So the mind continues 
to change its subject of thought, itg 
center of gravity, until it learns to 
place the center of gravity in itself, 
When this is done, the mind withdraws 
into itself its ramifications and func- 
tions, through the avenues of sense 
and the sense organs. The mind, not 
functioning through its senses into 
the physical world, and learning to turn 
its energies into itself, finally awakens 
to its own reality as distinct frorn its 
fleshly and other bodies. By so doing, 
the mind not only discovers its real 
self, but it may discover the real self 
of all others and the real world which 
penetrates and upholds all others. 
Such realization may not be attained 
at once, but it will be realized as the 
final result of the keeping undesirable 
thoughts out of the mind by attending 
to and thinking of others which are 
desirable. No one is at once able to 
think only of the thought which he 
wishes to think of and thus to exclude 
or prevent other thoughts from enter- 
ing the mind; but he will be able to 
do so if he tries and keeps on trying. 
A FRIEND. 





VALOR NEEDED TO FIND TRUTH. 


Valor consists in the power of self-recovery, so that a man 
cannot have his flank turned, cannot be out-generalled, but put 
him where you will, he stands. This can only be by his prefer- 
ring truth to his past apprehension of truth, and his alert accept- 
ance of it from whatever quarter; the intrepid conviction that his 
laws, his relations to society, his Christianity, his world, may at 
any time be superseded and decease. 


—Emerson, ‘‘Circles.”’ 
























































